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CHAPTER XXIX. MY BOUQUET. 

I REMEMBER so vividly the night of my 
first ball. The excitement of the toilet; 
mamma’s and the maid’s consultations and 
debates; the tremulous anticipations; the 
« pleasing terror;” the delightful, anxious 
} flutter, and my final look in the tall glass. 
Ihardly knew myself. I gazed at myself 
with the irrepressible smile of elation. I 
never had looked so well. There are degrees 
of that delightful excitement that calls such 
tints to girlish cheeks, and such fires to the 
eyes as visit them no more in our wiser 
after-life. The enchantment wanes, and the 
flowers and brilliants fade, and we soon 
cease to see them. 

I went down to the drawing-room to 
wait for mamma. The candles were lighted, 
and whom should I find there but Mr. 
Carmel. 

“T asked your mamma’s laine to come 
and see you dressed for your first ball,” he 
said. “ How very pretty it all is.’ 

He surveyed me, smiling with a melan- 
choly pride it seemed to me, in my good 
looks, and brilliant dress. 

“a No longer, and never more, the Miss 
Ethel of my quiet Malory recollections. 
Going out at last! If any one can survive 
the ordeal and come forth scathless, you, I 
think, will. But to me it seems that this 
is a farewell, and that my pupil dies to- 
night, and a new Miss Ethel returns. You 
cannot help it; all the world cannot prevent 
it, if so it is to be. As anold friend I knew 
I might bring you these.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carmel, what beautiful flowers!” 
| I exclaimed. 

It was certainly an exquisite bouquet; 
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one of those beautiful and costly offerings 


that perish in an hour, and seem to me 
like the pearl thrown into the cup of wine. 

“Tam so grateful. It was so kind of 
you. It is too splendid a great deal. It is 
quite impossible that there can be anything 
like it in the room.” 

I was really lost in wonder and admira- 
tion, and I suppose looked delighted. I 
was pleased that my flowers should have 
come from Mr. Carmel’s hand. 

“Tf you think that the flowers are worthy 
of you, you think more highly than I do of 
them,” he answered, with a smile that was 
at once sad and pleased. 
old friend, you know; a month at quiet 
Malory counts for a year anywhere else. 
And as you-say of the flowers, I may say 
more justly of my pupil, there will be no 
one like her there. It is the compensation 
of being such as I, that we may speak 
frankly, like good old women, and no one 
be offended. And, oh, Miss Ethel, may 
God grant they be not placed like flowers 
upon a sacrifice or on the dead. Do not 
forget your better thoughts. You are 
entering scenes of illusion, where there is 
little charity, and almost no sincerity, 
where cruel feelings are instilled, the love 
of flattery and dominion awakened, and all 
the evil and enchantments of the world 
beset you. Encourage those good thoughts ; 
watch and pray, or a painless and even 
pleasant death sets in, and no one can 
arrest it.” 

How my poor father would have laughed 
at such an exhortation at the threshold of 
a ball-room. No doubt it had its comic 
side, but not for me, and that was all Mr. 
Carmel cared for. 

This was a ball at an official residence, 
and beside the usual muster, cabinet and 
other ministers would be there, and above 
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all, that judicious rewarder of public 
virtue, and instructor of the conscience of 
the hustings, the patronage secretary of 
the Treasury. Papa had at last discovered 
a constituency, which he thought promised 
success, and he made it a point, of course, 
to go to places where he had opportunities 
for a talk with that important personage. 
Papa was very sanguine, and now, as 
usual, whenever he had a project of that 
kind on hand, was in high spirits. 

He came into the drawing-room. 

He always seemed to me as if he did not 
quite know whether he liked or disliked 
Mr. Carmel. Whenever I saw them to- 
gether he appeared to me, like Mrs. Mala- 
prop, to begin with a little aversion, and 
gradually to become more and more genial. 
He greeted Mr. Carmel a little coldly, and 
brightened as he looked on me; he was 
evidently pleased with me, and talked me 
over with myself very good-humouredly. 
I took care to show him my flowers. He 
could not help admiring them. 

“ These are the best flowers I have seen 


anywhere. How did you contrive to get 


them? Really, Mr. Carmel, you area great 
deal too kind. I hope Ethel thanked you. 
Ethel, you ought really to tell Mr. Carmel 


how very much obliged you are.” 

“Oh, she has thanked me a great deal 
toomuch ; she has made me quite ashamed,” 
said he. 

And so we talked on, waiting for mamma, 
and I remember papa said he wondered 
how Mr. Carmel, who had lived in London 
and at Oxford, and at other places, where 
in one kind of life or another one really 
does live, contrived to exist month after 
month at Malory, and he drew an amusing 
and cruel picture of its barbarism and the 
nakedness of the town of Cardyllion. Mr. 
Carmel took up the cudgels for both; and I 
threw in a word wherever I had one to say. 
I remember this laughing debate, because 
it led to this little bit of dialogue. 

“ T fortunately never bought many things 
there ; two brushes, I remember; all their 
hairs fell out, and they were bald before the 
combs they sent for to London arrived. If 
I had been dependent on the town of Car- 
dyllion, I should have been reduced to a 
state of utter simplicity.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, papa, they have 
a great many very nice things at Jones’s 
shop in Castle-street,” I remonstrated. 

“Certainly not for one’s dressing-room. 
There are tubs at the regatta, and sponges 
at their dinners, I dare say,” papa began 
in @ punning vein. 





* But you'll admit that London supplies 
no such cosmetics as Malory,” said Mr, 
Carmel, with a kind glance at me. 

“Well, you have me there, I admit,” 
laughed papa, looking very pleasantly at 
me, who, no doubt, was at that moment 
the centre of many wild hopes of his. 

Mamma came down now; there was no 
time to lose. My heart bounded, half with 
fear. Mr. Carmel came down-stairs with 
us, and saw us into the carriage. 

He stood at the door-steps smiling, his 
short cloak wrapped about him, his 
hat in his hand. Now the horses made 
their clattering scramble forward; the 
carriage was in motion. Mr. Carmel’s 
figure, in the attitude of his last look, re- 
ceded; he was gone; it was like a farewell 
to Malory, and we were rolling on swiftly 
toward the ball-room, and a new life for 
me. 

I am not going to describe this particular 
ball, nor my sensations on entering this 
new world, so artificial and astonishing. 
What an arduous life, with its stupendous 
excitement, fatigues, and publicity ! 

There were in the new world on which I 
was entering, of course, personal affections 
and friendships as among all other societies 
of human beings. But the canons on which 
it governs itself are, it seemed to me, ini- 
mical to both. The heart gives little, and 
requires little there. It assumes nothing 
deeper than relations of acquaintance; and 
there is no time to bestow on any other. 
It is the recognised business of every one 
to enjoy, and if people have pains or mis- 
fortunes they had best keep them quite to 
themselves, and smile. No one has a right 
to be ailing or unfortunate, much less to 
talk as if he were so, in that happy valley. 
Such people are “tainted wethers of the 
flock,’ and are bound to abolish them- 
selves forthwith. No doubt kind things 
are done, and charitable, by people who 
live init. But they are no more intended 
to see the light of that life, than Mr. 
Snake’s good-natured actions were. This 
dazzling microcosm, therefore, must not 
be expected to do that which it never 
undertook. Its exertions in pursuit of 
pleasure are enormous ; its exhaustion pro- 
digious; the necessary restorative cycle 
must not be interrupted by private agonies, 
small or great. if that were permitted, 
who could recruit for his daily task? I 
am relating, after an interval of very 


|many years, the impressions of a person 


who, then very young, was a denizen of 
“the world” only for a short time; but 
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the application of these principles of selfish- 
ness seemed to me sometimes ghastly. 

One thing that struck me very much in 
a little time was, that society, as it is 
termed, was so limited in numbers. You 
might go everywhere, it seemed to me, and 
see, as nearly as possible, the same people 
night after night. The same cards always, 
merely shuffled. This, considering the size 
and wealth of England and of London, did 
seem to me unaccountable. 

My first season, like that of every girl 
who is admired and danced with a great 
deal, was glorified by illusions, chief among 
which was that the men who danced with 
me as often as they could every night did 
honestly adore me. We learn afterwards 
how much and how little those triumphs 
mean; that new faces are liked simply 
because they are new; and that girls are 
danced with because they are the fashion 
and dance well. I am not boasting; I 
was admired ; and papa was in high good 
humour and spirits. There is sunshine 
even in that region ; like winter suns, bright 
but cold. Such as it is, let the birds of 
that enchanted forest enjoy it while it 
lasts; flutter their wings and sing in its 
sheen, for it may not be for long. 


CHAPTER XXX. THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK 
CASTLE, 


My readings with Mr. Carmel totally 
ceased ; in fact, there was no time for any 
but that one worship which now absorbed 
me altogether. 

Every now and then, however, he was in 
London, and mamma, in the drawing-room, 
used at times to converse with him, in so 
low a tone, so earnestly and so long, that I 
used to half suspect her of making a 
shrift, and receiving a whispered absolution. 
Mamma, indeed, stood as it were with just 
one foot upon the very topmost point of the 
spire of our “ high church” ready to spread 
her wings, and float to the still more ex- 
alted level of the cross on the dome of St. 
Peter’s. But she always hesitated when 
the moment for making the aerial ascent 
arrived, and was still trembling in her old 
attitude on her old pedestal. 

I don’t think mamma’s theological vaga- 
ries troubled papa. Upon all such matters 
he talked like a good-natured Sadducee ; 
and if religion could have been carried on 
without priests, I don’t think he would 
have objected to any of its many forms. 

Mamma had Mr. Carmel to luncheon 
often, during his stay in town. Whenever 
he could find an opportunity, he talked 





with me. He struggled hard to maintain 
his hold upon me. Mamma seemed pleased 
that he should; yet I don’t think that she 
had made up her mind even upon my case, 
I dare say, had I then declared myself a 
“*Catholic,” she would have been in hys- 
terics. 

Her own religious state, just then, I 
could not perfectly understand. I don’t 
think she did. She was very uncomfort- 
able about once a fortnight. Her tremors 
returned when a cold or any other accident 
had given her a dull day. 

When the season was over, I went with 
papa and mamma to some country houses, 
and while they completed their circuit of 
visits Miss Pounden I and were detached 
to Malory. 

The new world which had dazzled me 
for a time, had not changed me. I had ac- 
quired a second self; but my old self was 
still living. It had not touched my heart, 
nor changed my simple tastes. I enjoyed 
the quiet of Malory, and its rural ways, 
and should have been as happy there as 
ever, if I could only have recovered the be- 
loved companions whom I missed. 

My loneliness was very agreeably re- 
lieved one day as I was walking home from 
Penruthyn Priory by meeting Mr. Carmel. 

He joined me, and we sauntered toward 
home in very friendly talk. He was to make 
a little stay at the steward’s house. We 
agreed to read I Promessi Sposi together. 
Malory was recovering its old looks. 

I asked him all the news that he was 
likely to knowand I cared to hear. “Where 
was Lady Lorrimer ?” I inquired. 

Travelling, he told me, on the Continent, 
he could not say where. “We must not 
talk of her,” he said, with a shrug and 
alaugh. “I think, Miss Ware, we were 
never so near quarrelling upon any subject 
as upon Lady Lorrimer, and I then resolved 
never again to approach that irritating 
topic.” 

So, with mutual consent we talked of 
other things, among which I asked him: 

“* Do you remember Mr. Marston ?” 

“You mean the shipwrecked man who 
was quartered for some days at the stew- 
ard’s house?” he asked. “ Yes—I re- 
member him very well.” He seemed to 
grow rather pale as he looked at me, and 
added, “‘ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because,’ I answered, “you told me 
that he was in good society, and I have 
not seen him anywhere—not once.” 

“ He was in society; but he’s not in 
London, nor in England now, I believe. I 
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once knew him pretty well, and I know 
only too much of him. I know him fora 
villain ; and had he been still in England I 
should have warned you again, Miss Ethel, 
and warned your mamma also, against per- 
mitting him to claim your acquaintance ; 
but I don’t think he will be seen again in 
this part of the world. Not, at all events, 
until after the death of a person who is 
likely to live a long time.” 

‘“« But what has he done?” I asked. 

“ T can’t tell you—I can’t tell you how 
cruelly he has wounded me,” he answered. 
“T have told you in substance all I know, 
when I say he is a villain.” 

“ T do believe, Mr. Carmel, your mission 
on earth is to mortify my curiosity. You 
won't tell me anything of any one I’m the 
least curious to hear about.” 

“ He is a person I hate to talk of, or 
even to think of. He is a villain—he is 
incorrigible—and happen what may, a vil- 
lain, I think, he will be to the end.” 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this, 
for I had learned that it was a mere waste 
of time trying to extract from Mr. Carmel 
any secret which he chose to keep. 

Here then, in the old scenes, our quiet 
life began for awhile once more. 

I did not see more of Mr. Carmel now 
than formerly, and there continued the 
slightly altered tone, in talk and manner, 
which had secretly so sorely vexed me in 
town, and which at times I almost ascribed 
to my fancy. 

Mr. Carmel’s stay at Malory was desul- 
tory, too, as before; he was often absent 
for two or three days together. 

During one of these short absences, there 
occurred a very trifling incident, which, 
however, I must mention. 

The castle of Cardyllion is a vast ruin, a 
military fortress of the feudal times, built 
on a great scale, and with prodigious 
strength. Its ponderous walls and towers 
are covered thick with ivy. It is so vast 
that the few visitors who are to be found 
there when the summer is over, hardly dis- 
quiet its wide solitudes and its silence. 
For a time I induced Miss Pounden to come 
down there nearly every afternoon, and we 
used to bring our novels, and she, some- 
times, her work; and we sat in the old 
castle, feeling, in the quiet autumn, as if we 
had it all to ourselves. The inner court is 
nearly two hundred feet square; and, as- 
cending a circular stair in the angle next 
the great gate, you find yourself at the end 
of a very dark stone-floored corridor run- 
ning the entire length of the building. 


This long passage is lighted at intervals 
by narrow loop-holes placed at the left; 
and in the wall to the right, after having; 
passed several doors, you come, about mid. 
way, to one admitting to the chapel. 

It is a small stone-floored chamber, 
with a lofty groined roof, very gracefully 
proportioned ; a tall stone-shafted window 
admits a scanty light from the east, over 
the site of the dismantled altar; deep 
shadow prevails everywhere else in this 
pretty chapel, which is so dark in most 
parts, that in order to read or work, one 
must get directly under the streak of light 
that enters through the window, necessa- 
rily so narrow as not to compromise the 
jealous rules of medieval fortification. A 
small arch, at each side of the door, opens 
a view of this chamber, from two small 
rooms, or galleries, reached by steps from 
this corridor. 

We had placed our camp-stools nearly 
under this window, and were both read- 
ing; when I raised my eyes they encoun. 


old man, whom [I instantly recognised, 
with a start. It was the man whom we 
used, long ago, to call the Knight of the 
Black Castle. His well-formed, bronzed 


tered those of a very remarkable-looking | 











face and features were little changed, 

except for those lines that time deepens or | 
produces. His dark fierce eyes were not | 
dimmed by the years that had passed ; but | 








his long black hair, which was uncovered, 
| as tall men in those low passages were | 
| obliged to remove their hats, was streaked | 
| now with grey. This stern old man was | 
gazing fixedly on me, from the arch beside | 
the door, to my left, as I looked at him; | 
and he did not remove his eyes as mine | 
/met his. Sullen, gloomy, stern was the | 
| face that remained inflexibly fixed in the | 
deep shadow which enhanced its pallor. 
1 turned with an effort to my companion, 
| and said, “‘ Suppose we come out, and take | 
a turn in the grounds.” 
To which, as indeed to everything I pro- 
posed, Miss Pounden assented. \ 
| I walked for a minute or two about the | 
chapel before I stole a glance backward at | 
the place where I had seen the apparition. 
He was gone. The arch, and the void 
space behind, were all that remained ; there | 





was nothing but deep shadow where that | 


face had loomed. 


I asked Miss Pounden if she had seen | 


‘the old man looking in; she had not. 


our steps through the long corridor, s 


watching through the successive loop-holes | 








Well, we left the chapel, and retraced 
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|| stoop, his wide-awake hat, brown face, 


| let in such a gentleman, about ten minutes 


| their connexion with the context, but simply 
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for the figure of the old man pacing the | 
grass beneath. But I did not see him. | 
Down the stairs we came, I peeping into | 
every narrow doorway we passed, and so 
out upon the grassy level of the inner 
court. I looked in all directions there, 
but nowhere could I see him. Under the | 
arched gateway, where the portcullis used 
to clang, we passed into the outer court, 
and there I peeped about, also, in vain. 

I dare say Miss Pounden, if she could 
wonder at anything, wondered what I 
could be in pursuit of: but that most con- 
venient of women never troubled me with 
a question. 

Through the outer gate, in turn, we 
passed, and to Richard Pritchard’s lodge, 
at the side of the gate admitting visitors 
from Castle-street to the castle grounds. 

Tall Richard Pritchard, with his thin 


lantern jaws, and perpetual smirk, listened 
to my questions, and answered that he had 


before, as I described. This gentleman 
had given his horse to hold to a donkey- 
boy outside the gate, and Richard Pritchard 
went on to say, with his usual volubility, 
and his curious interpolation of phrases of 
politeness, without the slightest regard to 


to heighten the amiability and polish of his 
discourse : 

“ And he asked a deal, miss, about the 
family down at Malory, I beg your par- 
don; and when he heard you were there, 
miss, he asked if you ever came down to 
the town; yes, indeed; so when I told him 
that you were in the castle now; very well, 
Ithank you, miss; he asked whereabout in 
the castle you were likely to be; yes, indeed, 
miss; very true; and he gave me a shil- 
ling; he did, indeed; and I showed him 
the way to the chapel, I beg your pardon, 
miss, where you very often go; very true, 
indeed, miss; and so I left him at the top 
of the stairs. Ah, ha! yes, indeed, miss; 
and he came back just two or three 
minutes; and took his horse and rode 
down toward the water-gate; very well, I 
thank you, miss.” 

This was the substance of Richard Prit- 
chard’s information. 

So, then, he had ridden down Castle- 
street and out of the town. It was odd 
his caring to have that look at me. What 
could he mean by it? His was a counte- 
nance ominous of nothing good. After 
so long an interval it was not pleasant 
to see it again, especially associated with | 





inquiries about Malory and its owners, 
and the sinister attraction which had 
drawn him to the chapel to gaze upon me; 
and as I plainly perceived, by no means 
with eyes of liking. The years that had 
immediately followed his last visit, 1 knew 
had proved years of great loss and peril 
to papa. May Heaven avert the omen! I 
silently prayed. 

I knew that old Rebecca Torkill could 


| not help to identify him, for I had been 


curious on the point before; she could not 
bring to her recollection the particular 
scene that had so fixed itself upon my 
memory; for, as she said, in those evil 
years, there was hardly a day that did not 
bring down some bawling creditor from 
London to Malory in search of papa. 





A PRIME SCOT. 


Moriturvs vos saluto! To-morrow 
morning the pole-axe will sink into my 
forehead ; the day after, my prime joints 
will be exibited in all the toothsome streaky 
splendour of fat and lean in the shop of that | 
fortunate West-end butcher who “ clapped 
hands” for me at the Great Christmas 
Cattle Market. It is my fate to be eaten, 
but no vulgar tooth shall masticate my firm 
yet succulent tissues ; indeed, I have reason 
to believe that I am all bespoken already. I 
die happy, my mission and my ambition 
have been fulfilled. My worst enemy, if I 
have one, cannot but say, in the language 
of Peter Allardyce, that “I fill a string well.” 
With three comrades, I had the proud posi- 
tion of topping the Christmas Cattle Market ; 
in the racy language of the lamented John 
Benzies, 1 am “ beef to the root of the lug,” 
and I have a well-grounded conviction that 
I shall “ die well” in the sense in which 
butchers use the term. True, the immor- 
tality of being exhibited at the Great Smith- 
field Club Show has been denied me owing 
to an unfortunate congenital lack of per- 
fection in the region of the hook bones and 
a trifling defect of symmetry behind the 
shoulder; but as a rational ox I cannot 
grumble at the decree of fate, and it is 
something, surely, to have topped the Great 
Christmas Cattle Market. 1t has not been 
without willing exertions on my part, and 
incessant attention on the part of those 
who have had the charge of me from calf- 
hood till the’ day I left my home “ prime 
fat,’’ that this distinction has been achieved. 
I have my reward in the proud conscious- 
ness of that distinction, while my breeder 
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and feeder has his in the long price that 
was given for me without a murmur. 

I am a three-year-old. I was born at 
Tillyfour, the abiding place of the “ power- 
ful, pushing,’ and prosperous race” of 
M‘Combie. In my veins runs the best 
blood of the breed to which I belong, the 
black polled Aberdeenshire. My genealogy 
goes back to the famous old Queen Mother, 
the corner-stone of the Tillyfour fortunes 
in the polls; it includes Hauton, the hero 
of nine first prizes, from Alford to Poissy, 
where not even the long purse of the French 
emperor could buy him; Charlotte, who 
stood first at Poissy, among the cows, as 
Hauton did among the bulls; the gigantic 
Black Prince; the beautiful daughter of 
Zarah— 

None half so fragrant, half so fair 

As Kate of Aberdeen ; 
the “ Poissy ox,” whom the French empe- 
ror’s butcher bought for eighty-four pounds, 
after he had won two hundred and eighty- 
five pounds in money and cups; the Smith- 
field Cup winner of °63, of whom Mr. 
M‘Combie observed that, ‘a little man 
- would not be able to see him without 
assistance ;” Rifleman, Lola Montes, and 


many another known to the herd-book, to 


the show-yard, and to fame. * 

My destiny to die fat was fixed from the 
very hour of my birth, and that I should fulfil 
my destiny, a settled scheme—the result 
of long experience and intelligent observa- 
tion—was sedulously pursued. There are 
calves, as there are children, that never 
know the tender cares of a mother, but 
that take their early nutriment from a 
pail, as hand-reared children take theirs 
from a bottle. I was no pail-suckling ; my 
owner’s motto was “the sure way to make 
first-class calves is to allow them to 
suckle.” A day or two after 1 was born I 
was muzzled, to prevent me from gorging 
my tender and infantine stomach with a 
surfeit of that rich fluid which my mother 
yielded so copiously. .The muzzle was 
taken off three times a day by a trust- 
worthy person, against whom 1 began to 
conceive an antipathy, owing to the stern 
relentlessness with which he replaced it 
after I had been imbibing, for what seemed 
to me a cruelly limited space of time. But 
the reduction was meant for my good; and 
about the fourteenth day, when kind nature 
made me a present of the accomplishment 
of chewing the cud, the muzzle was re- 
moved altogether, and I was free to suck 
at pleasure, When the pleasant spring 
days came, and the leaves began to burst 











on the birches down in the Glen of Tilly- 
riach, my mother, with myself at her feet, 
was turned out to grass on the rich hun- 
dred acres of the Nether Hill. Those were 
happy times. While our dams placidly 
browsed, or lay chewing the cud under the 
shadow of the clumps of wood, we calves 
used to caper about among the mole-hills, 
and chevy one another merrily round the 
trunks of the larches. But I never allowed 
myselfeven momentarily to forget the first 
duty of a right-minded Tillyfour poll—the 
duty of feeding well, conscientiously with a 
view to the happy consummation of dying 
fat. My mother was an animal of very 
high principle, and was continually incul- 
cating upon me the duty of so living, that I 
might die worthy of my race. Of the plump 
calf-flesh on my frame, she, with her co- 
pious fecundity of rich milk would take care 
until the time came for our separation, but | 
after that my fate would be in my own | 
hands. ‘Never lose your calf-flesh, my 
dear,” she was wont to say; “if you do, 
you resign the possibility of dying prime 
fat. By high feeding, as you get older, 
you may acquire a great deal of tallow ' 
internally, but you will never become an | 
animal to be prized by the great retail | 
butcher.” My present position proves | 
that those early lessons have not been lost | 
upon me; I was a fat calf, thanks to 
my mother, and I never lost the fat of calf- | 
hood: | 
In the month of October, when I was | 
about eight months old, I was weaned. I felt | 
the loss of mother’s milk considerably for 
a few days, and even feared that I might 
lose flesh. Shortly before I was taken from | 
my mother, however, I had been allowed a 
pound of oil-cake a day, and since now that 
I had no milk, this allowance was increased 
to two pounds, I soon felt that I was safe. 
With a number of companions of the same 
age I spent my first winter very happily in 
an open straw-yard, one half of which was 
covered in for shelter. Our beds were 
always warm and dry, our food turnips and 
straw (with the two pounds of oil-cake of 
which I have spoken), always plentiful and 
regularly served. 1 grew very much during 
that winter, owing to those advantages, and 
to my making a conscientious use of them. 
The first winter is always the most critical 
period with us. If starved or neglected, 
we become “set” or stunted; the growth 
stops and is very difficult to set agoing 
again, and there exists great liability to 
such disorders as “ blackleg” and “ knee- 
ill.” But we Tillyfour calves, well fed and 
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well cared for, continued to grow steadily 
and rapidly, and when, as yearlings, we 
were ready for the grass in the spring, we 
looked to the full as big and as “‘ furnished” 
as the two-year-olds of iess enlightened 
and judicious cattle feeders. 

The whole of my second summer I spent 
with my fellows on good pasture, and the 
following winter passed as did the first, 
only that we received no allowance of oil- 
cake, but lived wholly on turnips and 
straw. There was no stint to our allow- 
ance of turnips, and when the time came to 
go out on the grass again, I was in 
high condition, what is known as nearly 
“half-fat.” But it must be understood 
that my condition was perfectly natural, 
the result of continuous good living; I 
had been in no degree forced. While 
it pays to keep a young beast steadily 
progressing, to force it, if intended for 
commercial purposes, is the most unpro- 
fitable policy conceivable. When a forced 
two-year-old is turned out to grass, he 
positively goes back instead of improv- 
ing for the first three months, so that the 
owner loses his grass without increasing 
his beef, a method of procedure which can- 
not aid materially in paying the rent. We 
were out on the grass—it was new grass— 
quite early in the season; it was, I think, 
the first week of May. I once heard Mr. 
M‘Combie remark that “ Cattle never forget 
an early bite of new grass,” and my per- 
sonal experience goes to prove the truth of 
the observation. I gained nearly a third 
in weight in the first five weeks I was on 
the grass. We were housed at night till 
the warm weather set in, and shifted from 
park to park on to the best of the grass, for 
we had now attained an age and a stage in 
fattening that constituted us of the first 
importance. 

It was on the Ist of August last that my 
fate was finally determined. Till that day 
I had nourished hopes of the show-yard. 
In point of fact, in the course of the pre- 
vious winter I had been tied up for a short 
time in anticipation of a local show, but 
had not been sent forward, owing toa slight 
indisposition which temporarily interfered 
with my bloom. I knew where were my 
weak points, but I had a modest confidence 
that they might be counterbalanced by my 
general trueness of shape, high-bred aspect, 
and kindliness as a feeder. Mr. M‘Combie, 
a friend, and his bailiff came into our field, 
and scanned us closely one after another. 
The bailiff was strongly in my favour as 
an eligible show ox, and grew quite elo- 








quent as to the effect another year and 
sedulous forcing would produce on me. 
But that awkward wideness in the hook 
bones proved my bane. “I detest to see 
huik banes too wide apairt,” quoth Mr. 
M‘Combie emphatically ; and my heart fell 
within me. “ He’s a good commercial 
beast,” continued Tillyfour; “ take him up 
for the Christmas market. He’ll do us 
credit there.” 

It was not for me to grumble, but to 
give myself wholly to the laying on of fat, 
so as to make good the words of Tillyfour. 
With about fifty others, all of whom stood 
with me the other day at “ the top of the 
market” by the round tower in Copen- 
hagen Fields, I was taken up from grass 
next day; and the work was begun of 
getting ripe in earnest for the London 
Christmas Cattle Market. At first—while 
the weather remained warm — we stood 
loose in the straw-yards, and lived on fresh 
clover, mixed with three parts ripe tares 
sown with a third of white peas and a 
third of oats. This succulent mixture laid 
on fat rapidly, and kept up our bloom, so 
that we throve right well. In early Oc- 


tober, when the days began to draw in, we 
were tied up and put into the stalls. After 
so many months of freedom, the confine- 


ment was irksome for a day or two, and 
one or two of my more fractious compa- 
nions were inclined to rebel against it, and 
had to be watched continually. But I 
always hud a contented mind, and never 
lost sight of the purpose of my being. 
When we were stalled our food was 
changed gradually to yellow Aberdeen 
turnips, which we got fresh and clean 
direct from the fields. There was no allow- 
ancing; we all had as many as we could 
consume. We were “our own turnip 
slicers,” for Mr. M‘Combie holds that half 
the sap is wasted by the modern system of 
slicing turnips in a machine. The shed- 
dings in which we stood were kept dark- 
ened to aid quiet digestion and repose; we 
were never loosened from the stall, but | 
watered and fed where we stood. Between 
the morning and the mid-day meal, the 
brush and currycomb were actively em- 
ployed on our hides; and it was not well 
for the cattlemen when Tillyfour, as he 
made his rounds wrapped in his shaggy 
plaid, noticed dust on any of our coats. 
Our turnip fare was gradually intro- 
duced. We only got a few at first, along 
with the tares and the clover, and the 
quantity was increased daily till in from 
ten to fourteen days we were on a full 
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supply. About the middle of October our 
fare was changed from yellow Aberdeens 
to Swedish turnips. It was not until the 
last week of October that we began on 
the oil-cake, and at first we had only two 
pounds of it a day. One might imagine 
that as we were due in London about the 
12th of December for the Christmas Cattle 
Market, to commence giving us oil-cake 
so late was a parsimonious mistake. If we 
had been feeding in Norfolk or in the stalls 
of Tiptree Hall, we should, no doubt, have 
been on cake much longer, to say nothing 
of oats and barley, peas, beans, and patent 
cattle food; but Tillyfour holds that it 
cannot pay, and is unnecessary besides, 
to give fat cattle cake and corn longer 
than six weeks before they come to market. 
** For commercial cattle and for commer- 
cial purposes,” I have heard hifm say, “ two 
months is the utmost limit that cake and 
corn will pay the Aberdeenshire feeder.” 
Of course if I had been going to the show- 
yard I would have been on cake and corn, 
to say nothing of linseed and barley-meal, 
for ever so long; but I hope I do no dis- 
credit to the feeding which I have received. 
It was I, and not a Norfolk beast, that 
topped the market. 

The last dip came in November. In the 
first week of that month the allowance of 
cake was increased gradually, till it reached 
five pounds, and we had a daily feed of 
bruised oats or barley in addition. I had 
less cake than many, having been in so good 
condition when tied up, but some of my 
leaner friends had towards the end almost 
any quantity of cake and corn, that they 
might be got ripe in time. It was Tilly- 
four himself who apportioned to each 
animal the proportion it should receive, 
and his instructions were sedulously obeyed 
by the cattle tenders. For the first three 
weeks after I was put on cake I improved 
very fast, but then for a little while it was 
as if I stood still, and as if the cake and 
corn had lost their effect. It was now that 
skill came into play. Some feeders would 
have heaped my manger till I should have 
had a surfeit without adding an ounce to 
my weight; but as soon as I was noticed 
at a standstill, the cake and corn were 
taken off for a couple of days, till, as it 
were, my system recovered its power of 
absorbing and benefiting by those stimu- 
lants to condition. Then they were recom- 
menced, and gradually increased in quan- 
tity, till when the time came for me, with 
my comrades, to start for the railway at 
Whitehouse, I had fairly got the finishing 





dip, and was as prime fat an ox as had 
ever left Tillyfour steading. 

I confess I looked forward to the journey 
to London with considerable apprehension. 
I had had no exercise for over three months, 
a great part of my time when in the stall 
I spent lying down, and it gave me, fat, 
soft in the hoofs, and stiff in the legs as I 
was, quite a shock to have to look forward 
to the journey by road to Whitehouse, and 
to some thirty hours in the truck after. 
wards in a standing posture. But the fore. 
sight of my feeder stepped in to quell my 
forebodings. A few days before the time 
came for us to leave, we were turned out 
into a lea field. We were forced to walk 
about, and were kept out, nearly always in 
motion, for nearly four hours. When we 
came back again to the stall we were all 
very much fatigued, and we had lost a por- | 
tion of our bloom. But a day’s rest re. 
stored us mightily, and on the second day 
when turned out again we bore the exercise 
with much greater freshness. We had a | 
third day of exercise, and the day before | 
our departure was spent in rest. When at 
length we bade a final adieu to Tillyfour, 
and ponderously took the road for the 
station, I was quite surprised how well, 
thanks to the little training I had under- | 
gone, I bore the walk to Whitehouse station. 
There the trucks were waiting for us; we | 
were “ shipped,” six beasts in a truck, and, 
accompanied by several experienced cattle- 
men from Tillyfour, we started on our long 
journey by rail to London. At certain 
intervals we were fed and watered, and 
when, after a journey lasting some thirty 
hours, we finally, late on the Saturday night, | 
reached the cattle-platform at the Maiden- 
lane station, near the cattle market, we | 
were, indeed, somewhat stiff and weary | 
with long standing, yet by no means ex- | 
hausted, and with no symptoms either of 
founder or paralysis. But for the preli- | 
minary exercise before leaving home, how | 
many of us would have gone down in the 
trucks, is a question I shudder to contem- 
plate. 

From the Maiden-lane station we were 
directly driven off to the lairs that had 
been secured for us in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the cattle market, and spent a | 
pleasant and grateful night in the midst 
of clean straw and plenty of food. Sunday | 
was a day of profound and welcome rest, | 
the only incident of which was the clipping | 
of the initial “ M‘C.” in the long hair on 
the flank of each of us. Long before dawn | 


on the Monday morning, the morning of | 
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the great Christmas market, we were on 
our way from the lairs to Mr. Giblet’s 
stances hard by the western side of the 

at tower in Copenhagen Fields. It was 
not long after daybreak when the swell 
butchers came thronging around us, pinch- 
ing, poking, and praising, Mr. Giblet, 
who acts as salesman for Tillyfour, said 
very little, but stood by with an assumption 
of unconcern, “* We were beasts,” I had heard 
him say, “that would sell themselves.” I 
was sold, with three others, before nine 
o'clock, and, as I have said, we topped the 
market. Driven back to the lair, I now 


serenely abide there the blow of the pole- 
| axe, conscious that I have deserved well of 
my country, that there is not a coarse bit 
of meat about me, that I shall be found to 
have surprisingly little offal, and that after 
Iam gone it will lie in the mouth of no 
man to give me a bad name. 











THE CUPBOARD PAPERS. 
XII, TWELVE 0’CLOCK HUNTERS. 


Wuat is a twelve o’clock hunter ? What 
is the meaning of the Rue Cherche-midi ? 
Monsieur Barriére has, at the Gymnase, at 
this moment, a delightful comedy entitled 
Twelve o’Clock at Fourteen o’Clock. I 
suppose that twelve o’clock happens at 
fourteen o’clock in Rabelais’ work of the 
four Thursdays when Pantagruel was born. 
The cherche-midi is simply a dinner hunter, 
who got his name in the days when every- 
body dined at noon; when the sign of 
every restaurant was a clock face, with the 
hands at twelve. The last of these establish- 
ments was the Cadran Bleu, of the Boule- 
vard du Temple—a rendezvous of famous 
forks in the times of good cheer gone by. 
Long before the Blue Dial disappeared, 
dinner was at six. The hours have changed, 
but the twelve o’clock hunters remain, keen 
and hungry long after fourteen o’clock. 
They are of many degrees and aspects in 
all great cities. It has been observed that 
| the ways of earning a leg of mutton are 
infinite; and so are the ways of getting 
within knife and fork shot of one, without 
having earned it. Privat d’Anglemont has 
written a vastly entertaining work on the 
Unknown Industries of Paris; but even 
his celebrated painter of turkeys’ legs is 
an orthodox art workman when compared 
with the real artists who throw all their’ 
genius into the idea of a dinner—for no- 
thing! The thorough cherche-midi per- 
forms no kind of useful work. He is atrained 
bird of prey; the degenerate descendant of 




















the illustrious Montmaur. Even the “ guar- 
dian angel” is not a pure cherche-midi, 
because he does some duty. It is his 
business to wait at wine-shops to see the 
drunkards home to their lodgings; and he 
has a regular tariff for the duty ; that is, he 
had. Perhaps the angels have taken wing 
before the ringing pick of Haussmann! So 
many changes have happened since I tra- 
velled through the Pays Latin, and was 
nearly suffocated in the camphre fumes of 
the Drapeau Rouge on Sainte Geneviéve’s 
mountain ! 

The dinner hunters of the present time 
are, as I have observed, a degenerate race. 
Montmaur, we are told, lived on a high 
point of the capital—somewhere near the 
Pantheon, I fancy—and observed the chim- 
neys of all the houses, the doors of which 
he could command ; and he opened his hunt 
in the direction of that chimney which gave 
forth the deepest and fattest rolls of smoke. 
The professional diners-out—the sponges— 
are the inartistic Montmaurs of our time. 
They are plentiful enough; but they are 
half a company when compared with the 
legions who rise every morning without 
having the least idea how they will dine 
that day. These legions are a threatening 
host in many cities that, to the holiday 
visitor, have an aspect of splendour, and 
appear to be gorged with wealth; and 
scores of social doctors have been planning 
in vain how to secure for every human 
stomach its due quantities of carbon and 
fibrin per diem. 

Is it possible to bring ragged crowds of 
twelve o’clock hunters, who have not dined 
at fourteen o’clock, within rules of eco- 
nomy, that will make at least the mid-day 
meal a certainty to all? The quantities of 
nitrogen and carbon the poor human frame 
asks for daily are so small, so common, 
lying scattered by bountiful Nature in so 
many thousand forms over the face of the 
earth, that, in these wonder-working days 
of man’s ingenuity, it does appear to be a 
sin and shame that they cannot be got 
within reach of every human hand. 

In London few experiments—and these 
clumsy ones—have been tried. The Eng- 
lish fail at the very outset. Their waste 
begins directly they light the fire. Their 
stoves are at fault. They throw heat reck- 
lessly about them. They cannot compre- 
hend such order and centralisation as they 
have in Paris, where there is a Boulan- 
gerie Centrale for all the assisted poor of the 
city. The workhouses are as full of waste 
as they are of woe. The charities cross 
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and recross one another. Everything con- | At the opening of it are considerable whole. 
cerning the poor is slipshod, except among | sale salaison dealers, cheese factors, fat 
the English Jews; and he who has to live | and greasy provision merchants, with shop. 
on fifteen shillings a week in the pitiful | fronts packed with endless varieties of food. 


| 


confusion, is a sufferer to the end of his 
days—the victim of the social, the econo- 
mical, lawlessness of his people. 

He who desires to understand thoroughly 
the difference there is between the poor 
workman of London and the poor work- 
man of Paris, must, if he be an English- 
man, make a thorough study in and round 
about the great central markets from which 
the main body of the Parisians are fed. 
The best approach is by the Rue Mont- 
martre, past the Passage du Saumon (the 
Cranbourne-alley of Paris, where thrifty 


bourgeoises of slender means buy bonnets | gloom, where there are endless potations of 
at less than a third Madame Alexandrine’s | petit-bleu, and the black-pudding is a per- 


prices), and the wonderful comestible 
shops where the truffles lie in wicker 
cobbles; and the tubs of olives, gherkins, 
and capers are in rows; and the Burgundy 
snails are in proud pyramids. You may 
taste them in the market at the rate of 
sixty centimes the dozen, or carry them 
away for fifty centimes; and so popular 
have they become of late years that there 
is an idea travelling about St. Eustache 
that snails will shortly have a market to 
themselves, and be on a proud equality 
with oysters. 

“This is a picture I am free to con- 
fess,” Mr. Bloomsbury Baker observed 
to me one morning when I took him on 
a ramble to see how the fish and poultry 
stood that day. We had passed by one 
of the shops opposite St. Eustache. ‘ Ob- 
serve the cleanliness and the art; the 
pyramids of prepared sorrel and spinach, 
the disposition of the Mont d’Ors, the Pont 
lEvéques, the immense Gruyéres, and the 
delightful Suisses; the Montpelier cakes 


large as mushroom rings in a meadow, the | 
glowing fungi and the stuffed snails— | something depending from his finger. He | 


with the pies of Amiens, Pithiviers, Char- 
tres, and Strasbourg for supports to the 
royal truffle in the place of honour.” 

And the people were pouring in and 
out; all carrying little baskets and dainties 


in snowy papers in their hands. As we | who was engaged over immense baskets of 


reached the markets stretching their angles 
far to west and to east, and showing long 
lines of busy avenues tending to the south, 
the crowd thickened, the chattering became 
tumultuous and confounding, and we were 
carried with the stream to the opening of 
the Rue Pirouette. 

The Rue Pirouette I will match against 
any other street in Paris for picturesqueness, 


| 








The street narrows gently to a dark lane 
of tumble-down houses, leaning like a 
parcel of drunken boors one against the 
other; jutting out and falling in, im all 
kinds of unexpected places ; and exhibiting 
at every angle, except that of order, signs 
and boards and inscriptions. The blackest 
of the houses is an hotel. 

“The mind,” Mr. Baker observes, “trem- 
bles at the bare imagination of what even 
the best bedroom in that house must be.” 

Next door is a friture, with a sign stag. 
gering forward into the fat Rabelaisian 


petual dainty, and four or five sous’ worth 
of soup and beef in the traiteur’s, next door 
to the entrep6tof snails, will make the merry || 
tongues of the twelve o’clock hunters wag | 
apace. I had some difficulty in persuading | 
Mr. Baker to trust his respectability to the 
mercies of this merry street of, greasy, | 
unctuous squalor. There were wonderfal | 
bits of perspective to the right and left as | 
we advanced. Long dark rooms, with 
figures moving in them; rows of customers | 
at the friture, at the deal tables. Every | 
corner a yard square was given up to a sepa- 
rate industry. As we turned the cornera || 
woman in a gloomy doorway, with rows of | 
rabbits and hares nodding just above her cap, | 
and swinging at her elbows, was working 
a gorgeous pattern on an embroidery frame, 
while waiting for customers for puss. 

“That,” said Mr. Baker, “is French all 
over. I could kiss her.” 

While we were discreetly observing, an 
officer issued from a salaison shop—a cap- 
tain of the line, epaulettes and all—with 
two little parcels in his gloved hand, and 








had been buying a few olives, to crown his 
marketing. At the snail entrepét two old 
crones were talking eagerly over two pip- 
kins of soup—exchanging now and then a 
pleasantry with a lad in a blouse opposite, 


steaming spinach leaves, that were being 
reduced to those compact green hills that 
appear in the windows of traders in comes- 
tibles. 

The Rue Pirouette is a lively street, as 
it ought to be; the dwellers and workers 
therein are singing, jesting, smoking, eat- 
ing, and drinking; the bubbling of the fat 
in the pans—dulcet harmony to the cherche- 
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midi’s ears—never ceases from before the 
dawn (atthe Reunion des Amis you may have 
soup at three sous a basin from four in the 
morning) till far into the evening: it has 
a squalid, ragged, hang-dog look, but is full 
of good cheer and honest industry ; and you 
might grease a wheel with its atmosphere. 

“Bless me!” said Mr. Baker, as I led him 
past the imposing Tripes & la mode de 
Caen restaurant, and again past that kingly 
establishment of the market-place, in- 
scribed Au Pére Tranquille, to the central 
market halls, ringing with the shrill notes 
of the famous ladies who preside at the 
stalls. ‘Bless me!” cried Baker, “I am 
sure my cook wouldn’t know the names 
of half the vegetables they sell here.” 

“ Nor can your countrymen,” I observed, 
“understand the order, the method, that 
reigns throughout these spacious halls; 
through the fish, the vegetable, the butter 
saloons. A broad road lies through the im- 
mense market square; and on many sides, 
spacious approaches have been made. All 
the market folk, except those who hold the 
chief vegetable stalls upon the pavements 
outside the halles, are under cover, and 
these tent themselves easily against bad 
weather. Pray remember that this is only 
the central provision market. Within a 
quarter of an hour’s walk is the Saint 
| Honoré Market—these halles in little, for 
the Saint Honoré quarter. Cross the water, 
pass the Palais de Justice, another twenty 
| minutes, and you will light upon halles for 
the Parisians of the left bank. Travel half 
an hour further and you will see the Saint 
| Sulpice Market; another half-hour will 
take you to the Sevres Market. Follow the 
Rue Saint Honoré to the extreme west of 
Paris, and you will find yourself in the 
Ternes Market. Batignolles has its market ; 
every neighbourhood has one, as orderly as 
this. The Ternes is not a covered market; 
but it is as orderly as the best row of the | 
fruit stalls here; and it is frequented by | 
the cooks of the great houses in that neigh- 
bourhood. Now let us make the tour of | 
the outside vegetable market. 

The stalls, or sittings, are in regular 
lines; and the pavement is so broad that 
there are two or three avenues along its | 
width; the purchasers passing easily up 
and down, chaffering, joking, and packing 
their baskets. Here and there we come 
upon a true lady of the halle, of powerful 
arm and shoulder, potent voice, and fresh, 
hard, staring face, with impudent or jocular 
sallies playing in the corners of her mouth. 
The vegetable women outside are, to her, | 








the vulgarians of the market. A stately 
lady sits, just within the market gates, 
deigning to sell piles of artichokes at one 
and two sous each. An old gentleman en- 
deavours to bargain with her; but she tells 
him loftily they are to be taken or left at 
the marked prices; and he ends by putting 
three into the tails of a snuff-brown coat 
that has seen many seasons. He had a keen 
French face, I thought, like Voltaire’s in 
the foyer of the Comedie Frangaise. The 
endive is superb in yellow tufts, of the 
form and proportions of Louis Philippe’s 
pyramidal wig. The barbe-de-capucine, in 
long golden tresses, was compared, by the 
gallant Baker, to naiad’s tresses ; then there 
were onions in bunches at one sou each; 
and then artistically bound groups of vege- 
tables—carrots, turnips, onions, leeks, and 
herbs—for the bouquet garni, as the cook 
calls it. These bouquets of vegetables— 
which vary in price from two to five sous, 
according to their size—are the vegetable 
ingredients of the pot-au-feu. The bouquet 
garni is a work for the cook’s own hand to 
perform. She takes thyme, chervil, parsley, 
and an onion for centre piece, in which 
she sticks half a dozen cloves, and—just a 
suspicion of garlic. This she casts into the 
pot-au-feu. 

** Bless me—winter; and here are deli- 
cious spring radishes at a penny a bundle !” 
Mr. Baker suddenly exclaimed. Then 
rapping his umbrella upon the pavement, 
he turned sharply upon me, and added, 
“Will you be good enough, Fin-Bee, to in- 
form me why | cannot have these at my 
own house this time of the year.” 

“Because your market-gardeners are 


| barbarians compared with those who culti- 


vate the fields round Paris; and again, be- 
cause when they introduce a new vegetable 
in Covent Garden Market, their dunder- 
headed customers begin by turning up their 
nose at it.” 

“These neat women, in their white 
aprons and caps, buying the day’s vegetables 
—and such a supply too—you say are cooks 


| in good houses.” 


“ All of them; and they have the love 
of their profession in their hearts. The 
workwomen who are here too, catering for 
their poor households, are just as keen and 
knowing. You can now understand how 
it is you see that tempting salad every day 
in my porter’s lodge. The mallow is a 
vegetable unknown to the salad makers of 
England; yet how delicious is its sweet, 
nutty flavour in the company of celery and 
fine fresh oil.” 
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Mr. Baker touched me gently on the 
sleeve, and pointed to a strange figure, 
older than the Voltaire who bought the arti- 
chokes. His knees were bent, his limbs 
long and straight; he had a little, yellow, 

arched-up head, with just a tuft of white 
hair upon the under-lip; the cheeks and 
jaw were sunken—all, from head to foot, 
withered and in decay—including the deep | 
collared coat, and the greasy black cravat | 
that reached under the ears. Set deep | 
in the head were two eyes that glanced 
and sparkled to the right and left. The 
venerable warrior in the world’s fight 
stopped near us, and passed nervously 
between two stalls. Behind lay scattered 
leaves of endive upon the stones. The 
sharp eyes had fallen upon these; and 
while he stooped to fumble among them, 
he said to the stall-woman, with the grand 
air common in his youth, ‘‘ You permit me, 
madame?” Her hard face relaxed—to 
children and the aged the French people 
are ever tender—and she smiled upon the 
intruder, saying, “But, perfectly, sir.” 


And the old man picked a little salad from 
the castaway leaves. 

I should have been delighted if the lean 
veteran would have accepted an invitation 


on the spot to the little restaurant at 
hand, where I saw “onion soup at all 
hours” painted in the window. It would 
have warmed the blood in him, and, as 
Mr. Baker remarked, would have taken 
a little of the east wind out of his 
bones. But that poor man was a proud 
man, and would have resented the liberty 
had the market woman ventured to offer 
him one of the chickory heads that were 
spread before her. He was a twelve o’clock 
hunter pur sang ; a sportsman, not a beggar. 
And he will die on his hunting-grounds, 
but not of starvation, for he has every 
corner of the halles at his finger ends; he 
can feast on two or three sous a day. He 
manages his own fourneau economique— 
well, Monsieur Thiers makes his own coffee. 
How the aged frequenter of the halles ob- 
tains the few sous is not worth speculating 
upon; for round about this mighty market- 
place the inexhaustible ingenuity of the 
French race has devised little industries that 
have been the delight and wonder of many 
observers from Privat d’Anglemont down- 
wards. Only the other day a prisoner, 
before the tribunal of Correctional Police, 
proclaimed a fresh addition to the extra- 
ordinary list. He was, he said, in reply to 
the court, an oyster trimmer. I was familiar 
with the carver of cock’s combs, and the 





_heard-of industries, who rove in the neigh- 


asticot breeder, but had never heard of the 
oyster trimmer. Pierre Planat, who follows 
this art, is engaged to trim the shells of 
oysters to ashapely circle for the ecailliéres 
of the good restaurants, he says, “in order 
to give them a seductive appearance to the 
eye.” An idea, cruel to the oyster, but 
completely in harmony with the trimness 
and method of the halles. 

There is order even in its poorest corners, 
where Madame Etienne Brou sells two 
lumps of meat floating in a slab soup, for 
two sous. Many years have passed since 
I first visited the marché aux arlequins, 
and had the honour of making it known to 
the world. It has developed and been 
systematised since my early days in Paris, 
like everything else in the capital. There 
are improvements on the original arle- 
quin, so called from the fortuitous con- 
course of coloured atoms of which it was 
composed. To-day Madame Brou, of the 
mighty spoon, is first favourite in the arle- 
quin trade, having contrived to give to her || 
stew a special aroma, particularly grateful to 
the nostrils of the chiffonniers and scaven- | 
gers of the capital. She has some six 
hundred customers every morning, whom 
she satisfies in the way of soup and meat for 
one penny. Her company includes the 
market porters, bricklayers, and scores of || 
unclassed unfortunates, followers of un- 


bourhood of the halles, as the centre of 
cheapness. Gallic wit plays about her sauce- 
pans and insinuates all kinds of charges 
against the arlequins ; but she has the best 
of the laugh to the jingle of her sacks of 
sous. She makes no secret of any part of 
her trade. It is the result of the general 
economy which is the salvation of her poor | 
countrymen. Her pans are full of crumbs 
from rich men’s tables, “ the better reason 
for eating them,” she says, “ since they are 
certain to be of the best.’’ And her esta- 
blishment is a vast improvement on the 
Lapin Blanc of old times, and the Petit 
Louvre, which the war broke up. 

“ Suppose,” I put the case to Mr. Baker, 
after leaving Madame Brou’s, “‘ suppose we 
were to carry this plan across the Channel, 
and propose it as a matter of business to 
some of those busy gentlemen we see 50 
often reading dreary papers to sleepy 
audiences behind a bottle of water, and 
between a pair of lamps. We would suggest 
to them to tie tape tightly round their 
papers, blow out the lamps, and wash 
themselves of lecturing with the bottle of 
water. Then they should take a district in 
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which they would arrange to buy up all 
ihe broken food. A large shed should be 
hired, and in this all the good, and clean, 
and sweet food should be cast into pans, 
and treated just as Madame Etienne Brou 
treats the food she buys. There would 
| be good hot penny dinners for the starving 
poor of London; and, mind this, better, 
more comforting, and sustaining dinners 
| than they now get under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

“We should fail,” Mr. Baker observed, 
| firmly. “And you might thank your 
| Boltts and that stiff-necked and _stiff- 
minded class who will try nothing but a 
| leg of mutton, and have only one way of 

cooking a potato. It is they who teach the 
| poor and the workpeople all their stupid 

prejudices: to call a ragout a mess; in short, 
| to refuse all except the very dearest forms 
_ of food.” 

“Teach them to make hot onion soup for 

the market people, instead of bad tea and 
, coffee, on winter nights. It would be a 
| godsend to them, and keep scores of them 
| from the public-house.” 
| Mr. Bloomsbury Baker only shrugged 
| his shoulders, and suggested we should 
| drive our heads together at once against 
| the charred walls of the Tuileries. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN, 


From some reason, probably the scanti- 
| ness of traffic between great commercial 
| centres, highwaymen have never been 
| abundant in Ireland. Perhaps good Saint 
Patrick, who drove out the toads and the 
| adders, but unfortunately left the dema- 
| gogues and the Ribbonmen, put his ban 
_upon them long ago. Certain it is, at 
| least, that the man in the mask, bestrid- 
| ing the smart chestnut mare, and with the 
_ butt-end of a pistol sticking out of the right- 
hand pocket of his gold-laced coat, does 
| not figure conspicuously in Irish social his- 
| tory, though no doubt many a rich man’s 
purse has been lightened in the Emerald 
Isle, and many a frightened traveller has 
been awoke by the muzzle of a blunderbuss 
breaking the glass of his post-chaise win- 
dow. Of the few Irish gentlemen of the 
road, however, who have combined a cer- 
tain gay, reckless courage with thieving, 
and have shown a chivalrous recklessness 
in robbing honest men, James Freney is the 
most notable; and some of his exploits we 
now propose to relate. 

This Freney, whom Mr. Lever has cele- 





brated in a rattling ballad full of his usual 
fire and fun, was the son of a bailiff in the 
service of Joseph Robins, of Ballyduff, in 
the county of Kilkenny. The active and 
nimble boy was brought up to help in the 
pantry and to wait at table, but he soon 
grew idle and careless, and spent all his 
time at races, hurling-matches, and dances. 

In 1724 the lad married, and, without 
obtaining the freedom of the city, set up in 
business at Waterford. After disregarding 
eleven summonses, and threatening to fight 
one of the magistrates, and maim the first 
man who attempted to rifle his house, as 
had been threatened by these remarkable 
expounders of Irish law, Freney, quitting 
Waterford with vows of revenge, settled 
at Thomastown, where he soon got fifty 
pounds in debt, and had nothing left to 
satisfy his creditors but his furniture and 
his riding mare. At this crisis the tempter 
who knows the moment so well, stepped in 
in the person of a neighbour, named John 
Reddy, who had belonged to a celebrated 
band of thieves, known as the Kellymount 
gang, but had turned informer. In an evil 
hour Freney consented to go and stop some 
drovers on their way to an adjoining fair 
with their pockets full of cash. The first 
person they bade “stand and deliver” said 
it was hard usage for a gentleman on the 
king’s road, on a Sabbath day ; but, never- 
theless, with some remonstrance, handed 
over fifty pounds, out of which Freney 
generously returned him one pound thir- 
teen shillings and tenpence for his expenses, 
as he protested he had a long way to 
travel. 

Burglaries in Ireland, in these times, 
were rather rough affairs, and the loneliness 
of the houses attacked enabled thieves to 
practice any violence, without much danger, 
unless the inmates were prepared and de- 
termined. Freney and two comrades next 
broke into the house of Mr. Collier, a 
clergyman, who had offended Freney on a 
certain occasion by persuading his master, 
Mr. Robins, not to give him a new suit of 
clothes. Blacking their faces, and lighting 
candles, the three men, with a sledge-ham- 
mer brought from a neighbouring forge, 
broke open a sash window. Freney then 
threw one of the men, who seemed afraid, 
in headlong, and he opened the house-door 
for the others. They secured some plate 
and money; and soon after Freney and 
two cotters of Mr. Robins, whom he had 
corrupted, broke open a house at Ennis- 
teague, the report being that the proprietor 


had a quart bottle full of gold. They 
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found, however, only forty guineas, and a 
bag of halfpence, which they at first mis- 
took for more precious metal. 

In the midst of these and similar daring 
plunderings, Freney, with his specious cun- 
ning, so contrived to keep up appearances as 
to induce Mr. Robins, of Ballyduff, to send 
for his wife as housekeeper, and to persuade 
Freney, of whose honesty and courage he 
felt no doubt, to come and guard his house. 

But a person now appeared on the scene 
whom even Freney’s cunning could not 
long baffle. Counsellor Robins, after 
summer circuit in Tipperary, heard of the 
gang of robbers which infested his bro- 
ther’s estate, and came to Kilkenny, deter- 
mined to restore the county its once honest 
name. The counsellor had the eye of a 
hawk, the perseverance and pluck of a bull- 
dog, and the restless energy of a ferret. 
He threw his whole soul into the matter, 
and with his consummate knowledge of 
the peasant character, set to work at once 
to shape his tools. His careless brother 
at once disclosed his suspicions of Freney, 
who spent his whole time in racing, hunt- 
ing, drinking, and gambling. <A trusty 
peasant, in whom the counsellor confided, 
expressed suspicions of the same person, 
though he feared being murdered. The 


counsellor then gave the man money, and 
told him to buy two or three gallons of 
whisky, take them to Moll Burke, an old 
woman who kept a shebeen at the end of 
Mr. Robins’s avenue, invite all the suspected 
men, and make them drunk and quarrel, 
and then report their disclosures and mu- 


tual recriminations. The meeting took 
place, and a woman present soon accused 
Freney, Walsh, and the two Graces, of 
several robberies. 

The toils were gathering fast around 
Freney. Soon after this two other men 
were apprehended, and gave information 
against him. Worst of all, a comrade 
named Bulger started for England, taking 
with him by accident a gold watch and 
diamond ring, and some plate of Freney’s, 
who in vain searched a day and a night for 
him, threatening to blow out his brains. 
Freney soon, however, collected a new 
gang, but lay by till the assizes were over 
to see how it would go with his chained-up 
comrades. Determined to save these men, 
Freney contrived to bribe six of the jurymen 
with a ten-pound tankard, a four-pound 
ladle, and some tablespoons, and the men 
were acquitted, to Counsellor Robins’s rage 
and vexation. Nevertheless, two of them 
were presented as vagabonds, and being 





unable to find security, were duly trans. 
ported; three others were convicted, and 
Freney himself and Bulger were proclaimed 
at Naas. 

Freney’s adventures have already intro. 
duced us to some sufficiently wild and law. 
less scenes of Irish life in the reign of 
George the Second; but we now come to | 
the robbery of the Waterford cars, the scene | 
of which might well have been the frontier 
of Persia, rather thana country under Eng. 
lish rule, and supposed to be civilised, 
Grace and Walsh, two of Freney’s spies on 
the present occasion, informing Freney that | 
the cars had arrived at Thomastown, that || 
prompt character at once sent for Whelan, | 
a cotter from Muchin-an-Angle, with two | 
horses, to be ready to remove the more | 
valuable goods. Freney, with the tactics of | 
a true general, then hid his three men among | 
the heath near the mountain road above | 
Castleblaney, while he rode forward to re. | 
connoitre. Seeing four ploughman at work | 
near, he rode up to them, and desired them | 
to take no notice of anything they saw that | 
day, or he would blow their brains out. | 
They, with the true peasant’s sympathy for | 
men like Freney, replied “they had their | 
own work to do, and they would mind no. | 
thing else.” Presently aspy came running | 
to Freney to tell him the cars were coming | 
through Castleblaney, and were only about | 
a quarter of a mile off. The moment the | 
cars drove up to the mountain, Freney rode | 
up to the drivers and bade them stand, or 
he would blow their heads to bits. The | 
men at first refused, but soon complied, and | 
drove the horses off the road. Freney told 
them that as he could get no money from 
gentlemen, he should require one hundred 
and fifty pounds ransom. He then sent his 
three men off with four of the cars towards 
the lands of Killimackshame, while he him- 
self rode in a different direction into the 
mountains with the carmen and the five 
other cars. Presently discovering one of 
the carmen to be Toby Lewis, a spy of Mr. 
Robins, Freney presented his musket and 
told him to fall on his knees and prepare for 
another world. The poor wretch swearing 
he was compelled to become a spy, begged 
Freney to go after his death and kill his wife 
and five children, for they would starve 
without him. For their sakes Freney, in his 
autobiography, says he spared the rascal’s 
life on the promise never to spy again. A 
little time after some turf-cutters on the 
mountain coming in a body towards Freney, 
he desired them to stand off and take no 
notice, or he would fireamongthem. They 
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Anse at once sheered off to the bog from whence divided themselves into two parties, one 
and they had come. Freney then drove to- | before Freney, and one behind him, and 


ned 


tro. 








| wards a shebeen, intending to gene- 


rously give the carmen a barrel of ale) 
to cheer them up, but finding none, 


| pushed on towards Powerswood, leaving 


behind one of the cars that had over- | 
turned. One of the carmen then begged 


| fora box that he said belonged to a poor | 


pedlar at Kilkenny, but which afterwards | 


| turned out to contain three hundred and | 


| sixty guineas, and some plate and rings, 


_ belonging to a rich Waterford jeweller. | 
| Freney granted his request, and sent the | 


overturned car back to Waterford by the | 
man. The rest of the carmen he left ina 
cabin till the morning, and rode on to join | 
Grace and Nash. He found them rifling | 


_ the cars and wrangling over the spoil. | 


Being nightfall, he drove the cars beyond | 
Ballychoughsonst into the mountains, and | 
from there to a valley in Polhilloge lands, 


| fired together. 


three of the most daring of the soldiers 
advancing to where the carman pointed, 
The noise awoke Freney 
with rather a start, but finding he was not 
hurt, he prudently lay still, thinking they 
might go away, but presently a man cried, 
“A devil a one there is in the brake.” 
Then coming nearer, the fellow cried out, 
“There is a pig or a dog here,”’ upon which 


| Freney fired and shot him through the 


wrist. The men on both sides then re- 
treated for a time and sent off their wounded 
companion to Ennisteague, asking Sir 


| William Fownes for more men and ammu- 


nition, telling him Freney was dead in the 
brake. Sir William sent what they re- 
quired, but at the same time suggested they 
hardly wanted more men to capture a dead 
body. The soldiers then continued occa- 
sional firing for about two hours, four at 


where they unloaded the cars and hid the | a time firing together, the balls whistling 
spoil under some fresh-cut heath and furze. | near Freney, and even grazing his head and 
| They then drove the cars to and fro about | side. He occasionally presented his musket 
| amuile and a half off to baffle the expected | at them, but it missed fire several times. 
pursuers. Near Knockaroura, at daybreak, | As soon, however, as Sir William’s men 
| Freney, finding a cleft in the mountain, | arrived, a groom dashed at the brake and 
' lay down with his loaded musket under him, | tore it open with his horse’s hind-legs. 
and took a sleep till Nash’s mother came | Freney presented a pistol at the groom, but 
| to ask him to breakfast at her cabin on | holding it straight the fire could not get at 


Ballychoughsonst. There a spy informed 

| him that the militia and merchants of Wa- 

terford were in hot pursuit, declaring they 

| would take him dead or alive, and had 

spies at Powerswood, Knockaroura, and the 
hills of Ennisteague. 

Freney soon started to get over the river 

Nore and escape to county Carlow, but 

| there were spies on every hill, and it was 

| impossible to shun their notice. Meeting a 

| neighbour, Freney asked him to try if he 

could get into Black Castle undiscovered ; 

but knowing there was a great sum of 

money offered for his arrest, and fearing 

treachery the moment he was gone, Freney 

_ turned off the narrow road from Ennis- 

teague and plunged into a brier brake, where, 

| with a loaded musket and case of pistols 

beside him, he fell fast asleep. Unluckily 


| the brambles, one of the carmen he had 
robbed happened to pass; the man, peeping 
in the bushes and seeing him, went to 


for five pounds, of which he received 
two shillings and eightpence as earnest, 








They 


the Waterford militia grenadiers. 














| for Freney, as he lay there snoring among 


the pursuers and offered to betray him 


and the fellow soon returned with about | 
fifty armed men, including eighteen of | 


| thepan. The other fellows shouted, “ Pull 
| him out by the leg, he’s dead;” they then 
|advanced within pistol-shot, and one of 
| them fired at Freney, who firing in return, 
| hit him in the hand, and he ran off scream- 
| ing, “I’m kilt!” Freney then primed his 
musket again, and feeling certain of death, 
ran out at them resolved to die hard, crying, 
|“ You blackguards, I’ll blow your brains 
| out!”’ and wheeling round his gun, threaten- 
ing right and left. They all ran away at 
| this, except Sir William’s groom, who was 
| charging his pistols; Freney ran up to 
him and presented his musket within two 
feet of him, and the man turned, not to see 
‘his death shot fired. The gun, however, 
missed ; Freney then threw it out of his hand, 
leaped a big quickset hedge which was 
near, and crossing a field at the double, stole 
down another dark hedge till he came to a 
valley, where he found a horse tied. He 
then mounted, dashed through the river 
Nore and got into Lakingorral: wood, where 
he had hidden arms and ammunition, and 
expecting pursuit, prepared for a second 
attack; but heavy rain stopped the pur- 
suers, who returned to Ennisteague. 
Grace, in the mean time hearing Freney 
was killed, resolved to set the furze on fire 
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and burn all the goods from the Water- 
ford cars. Freney lay all that night at 
Dolbin’s mill, not a musket-shot from the 
wood, and sent a spy to find out what his 
pursuers were after, and to learn if they 
had discovered the goods. The spy re- 
turned with news that a man from Bally- 
choughsonst had stolen a large chest of 
green tea, and that the country people, 
and some of Sir William’s workmen, had 
also had their pick. Freney then sent for 
Grace and Nash, and kept guard all the 
next night over the goods. Then discover- 
ing the chest of tea, and hiding it in a brake 
near the ditch of a friend’s garden, he sent 
to the Waterford merchants, who had come 
to Powerswood, to bid them meet him 
without arms, and arrange about the ran- 
som. The merchants came to the trysting 
place, and Freney going up to them, a 
“‘fusee” in his hand and a case of pistols, 
the merchants declared they had not sent 
the soldiers in pursuit, and hoped Freney 
would not be angry, as they had “ met 
upon honour.” 

Freney, who soon forgot injuries, de- 
clared he would entirely trust them, but 
he wanted the ransom quick, as he had far 
to ride that night. He asked one hundred 


pounds, but they could only muster fifty, 
which Freney accepted, and sent Grace to 


give them the goods. A night or two after, 
Freney was all but surprised by a party 
sent by Mr. Robins to take or kill him; 
but he replied to their challenge in Irish in 
a feigned voice, and so escaped. The next 
night, Freney, drinking too much claret 
with a friend, near Burntchurch, fell into 
an a@mbuscade organised by Nash, and 
planted on both sides of a narrow road. 
All at once guns blazed away from both 
sides. One bullet knocked off Freney’s 
hat, another grazed the calf of his left leg ; 
while two bullets lodged in his right 
thigh. Once through the fire, Freney 
alighted and called on the cowards to ap- 
pear; but none dared. Then thinking they 
might be stalking him along the ditch, 
he dashed across the country, took off 
his mare’s bridle and saddle, and hobbled 
to Killimackshame, where he got another 
horse, swam the river Nore, and got to his 
old haunt in Lakingorrah wood, where 
he stayed all day. At nightfall, Freney 
employed a boy to catch him a horse, and 
rode in great pain to the house of a friend 
named Miller, who, letting him in at a pre- 
arranged signal, made him up a bed, washed 
his wounds with brandy, and sent to Kil- 
kenny for a surgeon. Freney then dressed 
up as a sailor, and pretended to be a man- 





of-war’s-man whom Freney had shot in the 

ursuit. The surgeon extracted one of the 
bullets, but could not find the other. Two 
days after, one of his messengers stopping 
out late, Freney grew suspicious, so rode 
off to Dennis wood, and went down the 
river to a fresh place of concealment. After 
two days he went to Clonnemuck wood, 
and there hid for five days, dressing his 
own wounds and corresponding with his 
spies, who advised him to shoot Counsellor 
Robins as the only way of preventing such 
incessant pursuit. Freney replied, he had 
no heart for such a matter, as he had eaten 
so much bread in the family, and, more- 
over, that it was his own faults that had 
brought him into trouble. He then, as 
spies were set on him on all sides, re- 
solved to go further into the mountains 
towards Grange. Halting, however, at 
Miller’s house, he was detained till an 
ambuscade was laid for him, and as he 
rode off, a man fired and shot his mare 
from under him. Freney alighting, and 
falling on one knee, cocked his blunder- 
buss and waited for the enemy; none ap- 
pearing, he crept along ditches to the end 
of two roads, and waited till his foes should 
come by to have his revenge, but they 
never came. He then hid in a corn-field, 
and afterwards in Clonnemuck wood, and 
despatched a message to Waterford for a 
vessel to send a boat for him that he might 
escape to the Isle of Man and thence to 
France. At the same time he resolved to 
go well armed, in order to blow out the 
captain’s brains if he proved treacherous. | 
Driven by a storm into Dublin harbour, | 
from Wicklow he escaped to Kilkenny in 
the disguise of a woman, and soon joined 
his old comrades at Burntchurch. Various 
reports were now current ; some said he was 
shot, and buried on the banks of the Nore, 
and several churchyards were searched to 
find his body. Nevertheless, the search for 
him still continued, and the resolute coun- 
sellor was more bent on his capture than 
ever. By astratagem the wily lawyer sur- 
prised two of Freney’s gang, Phelan and 
Grace, as they were breaking into a farmer’s 
house, and Phelan soon after died from the 
wounds he had received. 

Counsellor Robins set his teeth closer 
than ever now, and summoning eighty of 
his own and his brother’s tenants, swore 
them all separately to give him intelli- 
gence of Freney, and offered five hundred 
pounds to any one who would secure the 
rascal’s arrest. These spies, who had mea- 
sures of the length and breadth of Freney’s 
shoes, went out ‘every morning looking for 
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his tracks, but Freney baffled them by 
wearing an enormous pair of pumps, and 
riding over the heath up into the moun- 
tains, where he could not be tracked. One 
night Freney broke into the house of a spy 
named Welsh, and putting a knife to his 
ear, swore he would cut it off, and then, 
making the man put his leg on a stool, he 
seized a hatchet, and swore to cut off the 
limb. One of Freney’s men, enraged at 
these mere threats, fired a pistol at Welsh, 
while the rest of the gang swore they had 
not come so far to trifle with a thief, and 
that they would kill him at once; the spy 
begged Freney to spare his life, and pro- 
mised to swear solemnly before the con- 
gregation at the next mass that he would 
never be a spy again. Mr. Robins, how- 

ever, forbade the man going to chapel, and 
charged the priest to curse any person who 
entertained Freney. Beggars were also 
employed to gather information of the 
daring robber’s whereabouts. 

About this time Freney’s old friend, 
Bulger, returning from England, Freney 
forgave him, and joined him in a burglary 
in Queen’s County. The country was now 
all up against Freney, and spies watched 
his every movement. One night Freney, 
Bulger, and Stack, a shoemaker, went to 
the house of a man named Philip M‘Guire, 
to sup and drink a bowl of punch. M‘Guire 
at once sent toa Mr. Blunt, of Kilkenny, to 
come and capture the redoubtable highway- 
man. Freney, with his quick eye, soon saw 
mischief in Philip’s face, and putting his 
hands on his forehead, and looking straight 
at him, he said, “You may be a very 
honest man, but you look very suspicious.” 
Soon after this a boy, paid by Freney for 
watching outside, ran in and said there 
were a number of men who looked like 
enemies coming up to the house, on which 
Freney snatched up his own and Bulger’s 
arms, and pushed M‘Guire before him out 
into the road. Four shots were instantly 
fired, one of which shot off M‘Guire’s arm. 
Freney, seeing a shot come from the hag- 
gard, made straight for that place, threw 
away his blunderbuss and pistols, and 
leaping the wall, escaped three shots, and 
got safe into a fallow field. Bulger, in the 
mean time, thinking Freney was taken, was 
grazed by a bullet, but also escaped. On 
Freney whistling for Bulger, the enemy 
rode off. Freney , with the charmed life, 
then hid for several days in the mountains, 
and got to Brandon Hill, where he could see 
what he called the “Kilkenny army,” two 
miles off, gathering in every direction. The 
spies became now so numerous that several 

















of Freney’s gang deserted him. Two fled 
to Newfoundland, a third was taken. Five 
others were caught, and sent to Kilkenny 
jail. Stack, another of Freney’s men, to 
whom he had given twenty pounds to go 
to England, returned, and offered the Kil- 
kenny gentlemen to shoot Freney when Ise 
was asleep. Stack was soon after sent to 
jail for a robbery of arms, and Bulger too 
was constantly tempted to betray Freney. 
The Earl of Besborough and Colonel 
Morris sent word at the same time to 
Freney that if he would surrender and be- 
tray Bulger, he should receive a pardon, 
Freney then sent to Counsellor Robins, 
offering to convict several notorious thieves 
and receivers (including a justice of peace), 
ifa pardon was obtained for him. But the 
counsellor sternly refused to sign this 
treaty unless Freney apprehended “Bulger, 
Hacket, Bristeen, and Kenny, alias the 
Yellow Sailor, his accomplices, and sur- 
rendered the names of their chief har- 
bourers. Knowing the counsellor’s indo- 
mitable resolution, Freney sent to say he 
would submit to ali the articles but the be- 
trayal of Bulger, and that he chose rather 
to die than betray him. The counsellor 
declared that Bulger had several times 
proposed to waylay and murder him, and 
that as Freney had always opposed this he 
wished to save Freney rather than Bulger ; 
moreover, he said Bulger was already in 
treaty to betray Freney. On the 8th of 
April, 1749, Freney resolved to submit to the 
terms, secretly resolving, however, to save 
Bulger. It was then finally agreed between 
Lord Carrick and the lord justices in Dub- 
lin, and was arranged by the counsellor’s 
agents, that fifteen disbanded soldiers, 
tenants of the counsellor, should by ar- 
rangement surprise Freney and Bulger 
while robbing a house. In the mean time 
Breen, another of Freney’s gang, had 
offered to betray Freney and Bulger. The 
two men were surprised near Callen. 
Bulger falling asleep after some whisky, 
Freney had guarded him all night, and in 
the morning Freney put a blunderbuss and 
two cases of pistols under his head and feet. 
All at once a servant-girl ran in and said 
one hundred men were coming up the 
yard, at which Bulger, though Freney 
begged him to surrender, snatched up a 
blunderbuss and wounded Mr. Burgess, one 
of the sheriffs of Kilkenny, so grievously 
that he soon after died. The enemy then 
set the house on fire. The robbers, however, 
each with a gun and a case of pistols, 
broke out, firing on both sides to disperse 
their assailants. The two friends got 
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through the crowd, but in leaping a ditch 
Bulger was shot in the small of the leg. 
Freney, determining not to desert his com- 
panion, walked slowly on till he got behind 
a ditch. Freney then turned: at bay, and 
esented his piece at his pursuers, who 
fell back, and went for their horses to try 
and surround the two men in the open 
fields. One of the fourteen men (a gentle- 
man’s servant) first rode up to Freney. 

“You son of a coward,” shouted the 
highwayman, “you rascal, who don’t get 
more than five pounds a year from your 
master, I’ll put you in such a condition 
that your master won’t maintain you.” 

On this the man apologised, said he was 
ordered to ride up close, and instantly rode 
back to the advancing force. Freney, see- 
ing they were trying to cut him off from 
the ditch and hem him in, supported 
Bulger, who could not move without help. 
At length, seeing the pursuers coming 
within shot, Freney grew desperate, and 
laying down his gun, he stripped off his 
coat and waistcoat and ran towards them, 
crying: 

“You sons of cowards, come on, and I 
will blow your brains out.” 

They then retreated, and Freney putting 
on his clothes helped Bulger forward. A 
second time the enemy advanced, but drew 
back again when Freney threatened them. 
By this time the two robbers had reached 
the wall of Lord Dysart’s deer park, and 
got safely over, though fired at by their pur- 
suers. Bulger now wanted to trust to the 
wood, but Freney, unwilling that he should 
be taken by any but Lord Carrick’s party, 
helped him on half a mile to a brake near 
a cabin, where at night he could find 
shelter. They had been four hours making 
the two miles from the burning house. 
Imagining there were spies set at all the 
fords and by-roads near the mountains, 
Freney pushed on alone towards Tipperary, 
halting at nightfall at a cabin, where he 
bought a pair of brogues and stockings. 
He then, barefooted as he escaped, went 
on through Kinsheenah and Poulacoppal, 
along the mountains to a cabin four miles 
from Waterford, where he had eighteen 
thorns extracted from the soles of his feet, 
and rested for some days after this very 
perilous hunt, the last of his outlaw career. 

Here Freney heard that it was impossible 
for him long to escape death, for that even 
Bulger and his friends had resolved on his 
life. A friend of Freney’s soon ended the 
dilemma by betraying Bulger to the Earl 
of Carrick. The same man also betrayed 








Bristeen. Four others of the gang were 
soon after captured. The government at 
first refused to pardon Freney on account 
of Bulger having shot Mr. Burgess, but 
finding it was contrary to Freney’s orders, 
they at last came to terms. Indeed, re. 
sistance was no longer possible, for Freney 
being suspected of betraying his com- 
panions, was threatened on all hands, and 
Lord Carrick sent him word privately that 
a party was starting to take or kill him. 
Freney set out to surrender himself to the 
earl, but learning that a party was coming 
from Thomastown with a horse and cart 
ready to carry back his corpse, he hid in a 
wood till night, and then went to Ballyduff, 
and surrendered himself quietly to the 
counsellor’s agent. The earl sent a guard 
to conduct Freney to his house at Balli- 
lynch, and from thence he was taken to Kil- 
kenny jail. 


Freney now had to earn his pardon, | 


which the crafty rascal did with a ven- 
geance. 


others were tried, convicted, and hung. At 
the next assizes, Reddy, Freney’s first pre- 
ceptor in roguery, and two others, also 


mounted the same gibbet. Earl Carrick and | 


Counsellor Robins set on foot a subscription 
to enable Freney and his family to emigrate, 


but the county gentlemen, being less for- | 


giving, refused to subscribe. Freney there- 
fore wrote his autobiography, from which 


we have gathered these curious details, “ to | 
enable him and family to earn his bread in | 
some industrious way in a foreign country,” | 
and dedicated the book in good florid Eng- | 
lish to the Right Honourable Somerset | 


Hamilton Butler, Earl of Carrick, to whos¢ 
intercession he owed his. life. Freney’s sub- 
sequent career, whether upwards or down- 
wards, is unknown to us—whether he turned 
to good or evil; of one thing we may be 
sure, that he carried out his purposes with 
promptitude, courage, and 
energy, for those qualities permeated the 
very bones of Freney, the boldest of Irish 
highwaymen. 





A CRUISE ON DRY LAND. 


THERE are but few really wretched situa- 
tions in store for the average easy-going 
being, whose lines are laid in places where 
there is no chance of trial or of adventure. 
The being may be wealthy, healthy, and 
wise, and thus know how to keep off all 
that may impair his health, wealth, and 








At the next summer assizes, | 
Bulger, Bristeen, Millea, Stack, and three | 
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wisdom. But he may have to cross the 
“silver streak,” as it is complimentarily 
styled, and on its bosom may encounter a 
misery that has no rival, and which, like 
the grave, will level all distinctions. Take 
it any way you will there is no wretched- 
ness that is so distinct and sui generis, 
that claims the grand council medal of 
misery so boldly as this of sea-sick- 
There is nothing analogous—not 
| even that waiting in the dentist’s parlour, 
looking at the prints on the wall, or old 
volumes of Punch, the very muscles and 
ligaments of whose binding are now pro- 
truding from convulsive usage. It has all 
the elements of a studious malignancy, a 
slow approach, a torturing by anticipation, 
like the room that grew smaller every day, 
or the swinging pendulum that descended 
gradually. At about eleven o'clock of a 
winter’s night, when the night mail emerges 
from the tunnel at Dover, and trails slowly 
down the Admiralty Pier, the wind blow- 
ing in at the windows fiercely, the waves 
; on each side boiling up, and the little 
steamer, with its white chimney spring- 
ing up and down with a cork-like motion 
far below—at such a moment the most 
sybaritic feels ominously reduced to a 
sort of squalor, and is tempted to ex- 


change with the pauper who is sleeping 


on a mat in the casual ward. Then follow 
the step-ladder, the wet decks, the oleagi- 
nous smell; then the tolerable steady pro- 
gress to the mouth of the harbour; then 
the vast open surging sea, the first con- 
vulsive staggering plunge of the little 
vessel, and the two hours’ horror. 

If, during that agony, some collector 
were to go round the cabins soliciting sub- 
scriptions for a benefactor who had in- 
vented means by which these swinging, 
tossing berths could be made steady, the 
most prostrate dowager would find her way 
to her pocket to collect a handful of gold 
and silver. Inashort period an amount 
sufficient to build a St. Paul’s would be 
supplied. The subscription list would be 
stupendous, eclipsing anything hitherto 
known. It is said that an appeal to what- 
ever tends to gratify the whims of that great 
organ, the stomach, is the most efficacious 
of any; it may therefore be imagined that 
when the great organ is in trouble, its 
claims would seem to be doubled. And 
yet at first sight it might seem to be hope- 
less to look for a remedy. That vast 
element, which makes a plaything of 
everything that is trusted to it, and holds 
within it a world of boisterous and over- 





whelming forces, might seem as utterly in- 
tractable as a herd of wild beasts would be 
for a single man. Yet cunning man does 
not think of measuring his strength with 
such terrific odds, but contrives to take 
advantage of this conflict of forces for his 
own ends. The winds and the waves are 
rioting together ; he uses the winds to propel 
his ship, while the waves, pushing against 
his rudder, actively guide him on his course. 
Still the boiling sea has its revenge, and 
makes the vessel go through the processes 
known as tossing, pitching, and rolling. 
This privilege it can retain, and has ex- 
erted it in the most outrageous manner. The 
most hopeful and the most ingenious have 
hitherto felt that the struggle against this 
was like struggling against the inevitable— 
death, old age, decay—these things must be 
accepted—and so must be sea-sickness. 
One of the thoughtful ingenious men of 
the day, however, who had already measured 
his strength against tons of molten metal, 
which he had discovered the art of control- 
ling, as it were, by the pressure of a little 
finger, not dismayed by this awful antago- 
nist, prepared to grapple with him. Mr. Bes- 
semer, whose name is already famous over 
the world in connexion with a marvellous 
discovery for the manufacture of steel, has 
turned his thoughts to this subject, and, 
as it might be said, if we were writing a 
burlesque, has studied it usque ad nauseam. 
From the bewildering chaos of motions 
which a wave-tossed vessel presents, he was 
able to work out a few principles through 
which the agonising springiness imparted, 
together with other tricks the mighty 
ocean is so fond of playing on those who 
choose to confide in its tender mercies, 
might be neutralised. The suggestion came, 
like all important improvements, from a 
very simple matter. The suffering pas- 
senger stretched on the floor of the cabin, 
or peering in a sort of morbid stupefaction 
from his berth, has noted, with a kind of 
dismal curiosity, the motions of the lamp— 
itself a green or yellow sickliness—that 
is hung in the cabin, and which, instead of 
being dashed from side to side with every 
burst of temper of the angry vessel, con- 
trives to adjust itself, and dances airily 
and gracefully, while the sufferers below are 
being hoisted and rocked. The principle 
was duly worked out; but here came a 
difficulty. The public was naturally in- 
credulous; the usual drawings would con- 
vey no idea, while a model would not help, 
unless the inventor could specialiy provide 
a storm and a tumbling sea, which should 
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give the mechanism a chance for coming 
into play. Even if he were fortunate 
enough to secure these blessed conditions, 
the curious, or the scientific reporters, 
would probably shrink from so rude and 
brutal a fashion of carrying out their duties, 
though this of course implied an uncom- 
plimentary want of faith in the assurances 
of the projector. The only feasible solution 
of the difficulty appeared to be in con- 
triving somehow to sail, or, at least, to be 
rocked and tossed upon dry land, and this 
Mr. Bessemer has accomplished in a way 
that would be called quite satisfactory, 
if anything connected with these lively 
eccentricities of the briny could be called 
satisfactory. And as the result we have 
sailed on dry land at the botiom of a plea- 
sure ground, at the back of Denmark Hill, 
on that agreeable slope which stretches 
away across a pleasant country towards 
the Crystal Palace. 

Rockeries and grottos hid the nautical 
prodigy from view as we first approached it; 
but the stranger was warned, by a sort of 
clank-clank, attended by the usual asthmatic 
affection of steam valves wheezing in great 
distress as the work was done, that the sail- 
ing on dry land was going on. In front of an 
admiring, yet scientific throng, a receptacle, 
in shape something like a monster merry- 
go-round boat, was sunk in the ground, 
and was see-sawing in a leisurely but de- 
termined fashion, now sinking, now rising, 
out of what might be called the trough of 
the sea, with unpleasant regularity. <A 
heavy swell was decidedly on, and it was 
seen that a number of passengers were 
already on board. The trough of the 
sea was a square pit in which the vessel 
laboured thus heavily. On what might be 
called its deck was a sort of cuddy or 
roundhouse, about the size of one of those 
dens of misery, or Little Eases, at the 
head of the cabin stairs in the Calais boats. 
The cuddy seemed to be perfectly motion- 
less. A small ladder or stair, with a rail, 
led up to a sort of gangway, by which the 
experimental passenger went on board, and 
which being made of a number of rods placed 
side by side, moved with the motion of the 
vessel in a flexible and accommodating 
way. The gentlemen of science, chiefly 
nautical, stood on the land, watching the 
gallant bark as she sank and heaved in the 
surf. <A few of the more courageous went 
on board. Sitting in a little cockpit was 
a sort of helmsman with his hands on a 
lever, on which his eyes were fixed. In 
vain the elements (steam principally) 
spent their fury on the sides of the gallant 





boat; in vain this went up, up, in vain that 
went down; the little cuddy seemed to laugh 
to scorn the impotent efforts of the tossing 
hull. The passengers, a2 moment before, 
trying to get their sea legs on, staggering 
about the slippery deck, and really begin- 
ning to feel squeamish, had only to step 
into this reserved enclosure to be restored 
to comfort and ease. The mariner in the 
cockpit has only to take his hands off the 
lever, in answer to the doubts of some scep- 
tics who are on board, and straight a heavy 
gale comes on—cuddy, cockpit, and mariner 
begin to roll together in consort. The scep- 
tics are convinced. It was to be noted that 
scientific human nature exhibits a feeble 


uniformity of jesting on this occasion, for | 


every fresh passenger as he comes on deck 
utters nearly the same joke: “ I declare, 
quite a heavy sea on.” Some passengers 


were enthusiastic and convinced; some | 


cold and incredulous. One gentleman said 
something about its being ‘“‘a toy.” The 
seamen were good-naturedly sceptical. 
The principle has been explained, and 
already discussed. A vast number of draw- 


ings, executed in that clear and picturesque | 
style of which architects have almost the | 
monopoly, were shown, and from these | 
it could be seen that a sort of V-shaped | 
saloon being poised upon one or two | 
points, would thus be able to rock and sway | 
This balance and | 
freedom of motion would enable it to be | 
kept level by a steersman, who, by hy- | 


as the vessel moved. 


draulic power, would elevate it as one side 


of the vessel sank, and depress it as the | 
other rose. The whole may turn out a | 


complete victory over the watery main, but 
looking merely to the voyage just accom- 


plished on land, it can only be said that a | 


partial success has been obtained. The 


frantic, distracted plunging and tossing | 
motions of a vessel in a gale seem as eccen- | 
tric as those of some wretched creature mad | 


with drink; and they defy all shape and 
description. She now takes a sudden leap 


forward like a whale when he first feels | 


the harpoon, and buries himself deep in the 


water; now makes a flourish like screwing | 


on a vast scale; now sets off straight down- 


wards, in a race, as it were, to the bottom | 
of the sea, producing a feeling in the sea- | 


sick that, while the feet and limbs are ac- 
companying the vessel, the bottom of the 
stomach is hurrying upwards, in the con- 
trary direction, towards the mouth. It would 
seem then that the regular swing motion 
of our ship on dry land gave a very im- 
perfect idea of these intricate movements, 
and the ingenuity of the inventor ought 
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to be exercised in devising a more compli- 
cated representation. Here is a suggestion 
borrowed from the stage to which he is 
welcome. When the theatrical vessel sails 
across the stage, in some theatres the 
motion would be conveyed by placing the 
craft on a pair of “ eccentric wheels,” with 
the result of imparting a double motion, 





namely, a rising and falling one, and a 
forward one. A little ingenuity might 
combine this with the existing model. 

But it is to be feared that the whole is 
too good news to be true. The main diffi- 
culty is the impossibility of controlling, 
first, the overwhelming motion which takes 
vessel, and everything in it, down so many 
feet; and, secondly, what has not been 
alluded to in the discussion, the sudden 
and violent plunges, where the vessel is, as 
it were, without an instant’s notice, dashed 
to the right or to the left, and which would 
defy the anticipation of the hydraulic 
steersman; or, if he was successful in his 
anticipation, might dislocate his gear by the 
jerk. That the Bessemer system is an ad- 
| vance, there can be no doubt ; but the ocean 
| isan “awful fellow” to have any dealings 
| with, 
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somtimes 
CHAPTER III. ‘‘ CHERRY RIPE.” 

Now were Mr. and Mrs. William Gardiner 

going on a joint deputation to Mr. Braham 


| Nagle. “ Would he, or would Miss Nagle ? 
| Every one wished so much to hear her.” 


Mr. Nagle motioned over his spouse : 
“Our kind friends here are good enough 
| to wish for a little music. If you would 
not mind, Mrs. B. N. and I will just 
| clear the ground a little. You know it’s 
trying for a poor fluttering child to come 
out before a strange audience. Suppose 
we just, as poor Hopkins used to say—the 
best agent Braham ever had—-play the 
curtain up a bit.” 

A servant had brought in an alarming 
pile of music (mostly of a frayed and 
ragged sort); enough, indeed, for a small 
Festival. Mrs. B. N. placed herself at the 
noble Collard, and nervously took a short 
gallop up the course, as it were, “ to breathe 
her fingers.” The steed stumbled a little, 
but the casualty was masked in a great 
dust, and scattering of gravel and stones. 
Mr. Braham ‘Nagle stood out away from 
“the Collard,” disdaining music, gazing on 
the audience with a look of sly humour. 








For this was to be a buffo Italian duet, fall 
of excruciating fun—that is, of volubility 
and patter of syllables. It began “ Cio 
Sono!” a loud ery from Mrs. B. N., whose 
voice was very wiry (she had been a great 
singer in her day), and which seemed like 
a scream for help. Her husband, turning 
half-round, made a reply, which, from his 
scornful shaking of head, seemed to convey 
some sort of bitter warning. 

In this strain the opening recitative was 
conducted. ; 

Then Mrs. Nagle had her slow and pite- 
ous air, during which time her husband 
had his eyes fixed on the ceiling, now with 
a smile of pity, now glancing at her with 
indignation, and now interpolating some 
spoken exclamation, such as “ Ragazza!” 
Then came his turn. It was amazing how 
voluble he was, how he poured out words of 
expostulation, then of anger, then suddenly 
relapsed into good humour. He seemed to 
be hugging himself in some secretly sly 
and comical enjoyment of the most exqui- 
site sort, but the enjoyment of which he 
had all to himself, though he strove hard to 
convey to the audience with winks, and 
nudges, and sarcastic shaking of his head, 
that some excruciating practical joke was 
going on. Gradually the lady was drawn 
into coquettish and rather shrill remon- 
strance; Mr. Nagle clattered over what 
seemed a paved causeway; her fingers 
strove almost ineffectually to keep up 
with the stronger vocal steeds; and the 
whole party, Mr. Nagle, Mrs. B. N., and 
the struggling hands, came panting and 
struggling in together, just “ pulling up” 
for one protracted cry, roar, and crash 
before riding in ! 

The company listened wondering ; but 
it was considered “ fine” by all, save Lady 
Duke anda few of the more refined. Such 
decided histrionic singing had not been 
heard in Brickford since the great musical 
“Farmer” brought round his menagerie, 
to give an opera concert in the new and 
damp music-hall. On your highly refined 
people like Lady Duke, and on many of 
us, these realistic exhibitions rather jar. 

William, the host, however, was delighted. 
His great laugh had been heard bursting 
in at some of Mr. B. Nagle’s faces and pos- 
turings, and he came rushing up at the 
close with loud-voiced congratulations. 

“Splendid! splendid!” he said, “ quite 
the Covent Garden thing.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir, these things bridge 
over the past. We stood up to sing that 
at the alderman’s little party during the 
Festival. Catalawney, sir, was expected” 
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—Mr. Nagle always gave the open Ita- 
lian sounds with a bell-like richness — 
“and, I was given to understand, spoke of 
us, and asked who we were. Grand, swell- 
ing creature! Ah, there were voices in 
those days. Now, sir, all wire, wire, wire.” 
And Mr. Nagle shook his head sadly over 
this decay, which his own organ and that 
of his lady rather fairly illustrated. Billy 
Gardiner did not follow him clearly, but 
was impressed. 

“Tam so glad,” he said, “that you did 
that before John; it will strike him about 
the organist business. Itmust. Such a per- 
formance in his church would not be heard 
every day. Humphries is getting past his 
work, and a little pressure would make him 
retire.” 

“ Then could you do me the favour— 
present me to the Reverend John Gardiner ? 
Poor Braham used to say five words were 
better than five letters.” 

On this the candidate organist, for such 
he was, was led over to the bearded clergy- 
man, who paid him fresh compliments. 

Meanwhile, young Mr. Duke was busily 
engaged entertaining the daughter of the 
Nagles. Young people, who are thus de- 
lighted with each other on meeting for 
the first time, take especial pride and ex- 
ultation in taking care that this mutual 
relish shall be exhibited to all the world. 
Corinna, beaming with smiles, was un- 
conscious of the attention she was exciting ; 
while the enraptured youth was pouring 
out some confidence—the listening to which 
made her perhaps so charming. William 
Gardiner came to interrupt this delightful 
communion. 

“ Miss Corinna, you must let us hear 
your charming voice. No excuse will be 
taken.” 

Excuses were made, however. But Mr. 
Nagle intervened authoritatively. 

“ Come, Corry,” he said, with a sweet 
smile, “it is most kind of Mr. Gardiner 
to ask you. Come over and give them the 
‘Cherry.’ The ‘Cherry Ripe.’ I heard 
Waylett sing it one night at Grimani’s, in 
a drawing-room just like this. I did, 
indeed! She was staying with Grimani at 
the time, and he had asked just a few of 
the connewchenty. Come, Corry, love !” 

To some observers it almost Seemed as 
though Mr. Nagle considered that he was 
going to perform, while his daughter was 
to turn over the leaves, as it were, for 
him; so languishing were the glances that 
he cast about the room, so sweetly did he 
smile to himself when closing his eyes, as 
though wrapped in the enjoyment of cer- 





tain harmonic excursions and strayings 
with which his fingers were engaged. 

Corinna drew herself up proudly and 
with dignity, as the father strummed 
through the jocund symphony of that once 
popularmelody. Thenshesang. And with 
@ voice so rich, and round, and daring that 
it seemed to be kept in reserve, as it were, 
and to be quite capable of emulating the 
dashing exploits of the professed prima 
donna. Heads nodded in delight as she 
tripped over the airy quavers of that plea- 
sant lilt. Had not every one been engrossed 
by her, they would have been amazed by 
the singular pantomime of the accompa- 
nist, who conveyed the idea that he was 
extracting, controlling, modulating these 
enchanting sounds—his face now turned 
to hers with a sort of extracting expression, 
while his mouth assumed a circular shape 
as she touched a high note—and now with 
a sweet and coaxing smiie. | 

When a difficulty was surmounted, his 
head suddenly disappeared altogether, and | 
descended almost to the keys, over which | 
his fingers rattled in renewed confidence. 
At the last high note his face lit up with | 
rapture, his hands were in the air, and 
then descended with a crash, to finish in | 
an easy canter. 

Every one was enchanted; even the | 
grim and suspicious face of Lady Duke 
relaxed. Such singing had not been heard 
in the room since the Brickford Hall had 
been opened. As for Alfred Duke, he was | 
enraptured; and it must be said, that the 
fine figure and brilliant air of lyrical in. | 
spiration in the young singer was sufficient | 
to cause any amount of enthusiasm. Other 
songs were called for. Some, notably Wil. | 
liam Gardiner, wished for more of the old 
English ballads; Mr. Alfred pressed for 
an Irish melody. Corinna said that she | 
thought she was more familiar with that 
department, and Alfred Duke was heard 
going round the room: 

“ Miss Nagle is going to sing, When 
through Life once Blest we Roam. Such 
a treat! Her father says it is her grandest 
performance. Now every one keep silent, : 
because all the effect depends on the words.” 

Corinna commenced that most charming 
and touching of the melodies, to hear which 
is a relief after the hackneyed Minstrel 
Boys, Last Roses of Summer, and Halls 
of Tara. Her father, of course, appeared 
to be singing it for her; his face craning 
painfully out, his body at a slant to the 
right, and half off the music-stool; his 
mouth repeating every syllable, smiling an 
agonised smile, now seeming to deprecate 
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Charles Dickens.] 





haste, as who should say, “ For Heaven's 
sake, caution—go tenderly!” Honest Wil- 
liam’s eyes filled up, as he stood and lis- 
tened, his arm affectionately round his 
parson-brother, At the close a burst of 
applause came forth. More songs were 
called, and by twelve o’clock that night 
Corinna was constituted a heroine—a grand 
attraction for Brickford ! 

Every one gathered round her as she 
finished the song. 

“ 1 never heard singing like it,” said 
William Gardiner. But the homage most 

rateful was, of course, young Duke's. 

“Oh, Miss Nagle, divine—divine! 
, goes to one’s heart.” 

The father listened with half-closed 
eyes. “She did it well ; ve-ry well—a little 
more rall-tan at the last three bars. Poor 
Braham always said that was half the battle 
in singing. Put on the break, here, there, 
| and everywhere—that I take to be the 
| golden rule.” 
| “I don’t agree with you at all, Mr. 
| Nagle,” said the young gentleman, enthu- 
siastically. “It was perfection—could not 
| be improved—whatever you mean by rall- 

tan qa”? 

| “ Ah, a little professional abbreviation— 
| short for rallentando. Ah, it’s a great 
art! By the way, you have an organ, I 
know; I see it in the shape of your 
mouth. You have the true taste, sir, and 
instinct. You have melody, sir, inside. Pray 
| let us hear you.” 

“Do, Mr. Duke. Oh, I should so like to 
hear you,” added Corinna. 

“Oh, absurd!” said the young man, 
almost blushing. ‘“ Why, I have never 
sung since the supper parties at college. 
You’d only laugh at me.” 

“T laugh at you!” said Corinna, turning 
away. “ That is not fair.” 

The young lady searched among the 
music, apparently much hurt, and then 
sought her chair. Mr. Duke, much dis- 
tressed, followed her. 

“T did not mean—really no; but I am 
always saying stupid things.” 

“ We only asked you to sing,”’ she said. 

“Tf you really wish it,” he said, with 
some embarrassment, “I am sure I should 
be delighted—anything to please you. I 
do know, that is I used to sing at the sup- 
pers, In this Old Chair my Father sat; but 
I don’t know the accompaniment.” 

“ Papa does,” said the young lady; “at 
least he could follow you.” 

“In this Old Cheeayre,” said Mr. Nagle. 
“Dear me, to be sure. There was an im- 
postor called Triphook, who came down 
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to Brighton to give a chamber concert, as 
he called it; tickets half a guinea, if you 
please, and he sang that very thing. Soon 
blew up, though. Even the great Simms, 
who distended his lungs at the oratorios 
—ah, my dear sir, these things won’t do.” 

In rather faltering tones young Mr. Duke 
sang the touching associations connected 
with the old chair in which his father sat, 
and the companion one in which his mother 
smiled—it would seem, from the context, 
to the exclusion of sitting. He was terribly 
frightened, and, to say the truth, the per- 
formance was a sorry, not to say a ridi- 
culous one. 

“* My goodness,” said William Gardiner, 
“what can Alf mean by making such an ex- 
hibition of himself! Some one stop him.” 

But Mr. Nagle led him over the ditches 
and hedges inthe mostsoothing and tenderly 
paternal style, his face distending every 
moment as one would encourage an infant, 
his mouth making all the notes. While 
beside the singer, a low voice murmured 
now and again, as if in exquisite enjoy- 
ment, “Charming! So sad!’”’ Lady Duke 
listened scornfully, and at the last bar 
gathered up her shaw] lightly and rose to go. 

“ A voice of great capability,”” Mr. Nagle 
was saying; “only wants leading out. 
Good gracious, Corry, how like Grimani 
the night he directed Lady Towler’s con- 
cert! I declare if I was behind a door now, 
I could hardly tell.” 

The party was breaking up. The mu- 
sician and his family were a little disturbed 
at young Duke’s disappearing with his 
mother and father, and without paying 
them, or Corinna, rather, the civility of 
“ Good-night.” But after a short delay 
they were relieved by his reappearance. 
He had put his parents into the carriage, 
but “must go to the club for a short 
while” before returning home. 

Here were the Nagles wishing warm and 
grateful “ Good-nights.” Delightful indeed, 
it had been. “ Corinna,”’ he said, “ was in 
the seven-and-twentieth heaven”—a multi- 
plicity of beatitude not warranted by the 
text. Come again? Indeed, he would. 

Young Mr. Duke must go down and 
“ opera cloak ” Miss Corinna, which he did 
tenderly; her tall parent, who was quite 
ready, being in a sort of rhapsody of ad- 
miration over a very ordinary match-box 
that was on the chimney-piecce. 

“ Wonderful,” he said to Mrs. Nagle, 
“ how they make these things! The inge- 
nuity—the foresight—the berievolence—the 
utility a“ 

The good man fancied he was speaking 
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of Providence—he was making play, as it 
were. But the maid in charge was gazing 
in wonder at his raptures over the match- 
box. 

After a decent interval, when the whis- 
perings, what the indecent would have called 
“ sniggerings,” had died away, Mr. Nagle 
laid down the match-box, and said: 

“We are going to walk, to perform a 
pedal passage. So da capo, my dear sir, 
some other night. God bless you !” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said the young man, “I 
am going by the Crescent.” He knew 
their address already. “I shall see you 
that far.” 

He did not see much of them that far; 
for he and Corinna followed a long way 
behind—Mr. and Mrs. Nagle straying on 
in front. Mr. Nagle being seized with ad- 
miration for the stars, the streets, the gas- 
lamps, everything in short. 

“Oh it was beautiful,” said Corinna, 
“it went to my heart, every note seemed 
so full of grief and tenderness.” 

“ And you say this. How happy it makes 
me. To tell you the truth I was not 
thinking of the words, but of something 
else. That was what gave the idea of such 
feeling to you. Oh, Corinna 

“ Halloo, you sir!” the conventional 
testy father would have exclaimed. But it 
must be remembered that the young war- 
riors of our day receive the most prodi- 
gious encouragemeni from the admiring 
demoiselles with whom they consort, so 
that in a single night a fair maid has 
been known to be wooed and won. Com- 
petition is so brisk, and the market so 
but this strain is too disrespectful. In 
short, these young gentlemen are privileged 
to say whatever they please. 

“ Recollect,” said Mr. Nagle, impres- 
sively on his steps, “ this house, such as it 
is—lodgings, second floor—is always open 
to you. Seriously, my dear sir, I am 
anxious about that voice. We should not 
trifle with these blessings. In my humble 
way I should be delighted. Just drop in 
any morning or any night—any time that 
suits you, and we’ll take you over the rou- 
lades. 
chanted Mr. Nagle, with animation. 

“Oh! Ill come to-morrow, the first 
thing,” said the young maz, in his off-hand 
way. 

“ You won’t forget,” said the beautiful 
Corinna in a low soft voice; their parents 
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had discreetly turned into the dark and 
narrow hall, quite careless of their child. 

They entered their modest lodgings in 
the Crescent, where the trio gazed on each 
other with a sort of smiling satisfaction, 
In Mr. Nagle’s countenance it was triumph 
—soft and rapturous triumph. 

“ Tt is very pleasing, all this,” he said, 
with half-closed eyes. “ Corinna, my girl, 
you did well to-night.” 

** He’s in love with her,” said Mrs. Nagle, 
enthusiastically. 

“Oh! hush!” said her husband aus. 
terely. “ Don’t speak that way; all in 
good time; it promises well. I like the 
young fellow very much.” 

“ Oh, he was so nice,” said Corinna, 
dreamily. ‘“ I think he would give up the 
whole world for me.” 

“One thing is clear,” said her father, 
loftily. “I was more than justified in 
breaking up at that beastly hole, where I 
and my talents and my family were thrown 
away—utterly thrown away. A country 
village. Faugh! I wanted a field, and here 
it is re 

“Such a success!” said Mrs. Nagle. 
“Took the whole party by storm.” 

“The place will be a mine I foresee. I 
shall start the Harmonic Matinées again, 
raising the subscription to two geeneys. 
Kight lessons a geeney—why it is beg- 
garly, sir!” (Mr. Nagle often thus ad- 
dressed an imaginary male disputant). 
“Only worthy of the workhouse. I'll not 
do it. Grimani got his guinea; but three 
a guinea will do for the first. Then we 
can raise.” 

Mother and daughter presently retired 
to confide in each other—Corinna to unfold 
all the delightful things Mr. Duke had said 
to her. Then the ladies disposed themselves 
to sleep sweetly, while Mr. Nagle remained 
planning gorgeous musical schemes. 
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